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By Claus Gaedemann 


The Communist Plot to 


The industrial bastion of Western Europe is honeycombed with Red agents 


BERLIN 
N AN AREA the size of Rhode Is- 
land, lying on both sides of the 
Northwest 
Germany, half a million men work 


narrow Ruhr River in 
in mines and factories. Their output, 
comprising more than half of West- 
ern Europe’s hard coal and a third 
of its iron and steel, has made the 
Ruhr district the industrial power- 
house of free Europe. It has also 
made the Ruhr a vital factor in the 
Continent’s defense effort; the $160,- 
000,000 in “offshore” defense orders 
slated for West Germany next year 
depend almost entirely on Ruhr in- 
dustrial capacity for their fulfilment. 
It should therefore astonish no one 
that the Communists have made this 
key area a Number | target for sub- 
versive activity in West Germany. 
How far are they succeeding? 

Only sixty by twenty miles in ex- 
tent, the Ruhr contains thousands of 
establishments and a 
4,000,000; at any 
given moment of the day or night, an 
70.000 
motor vehicles are rolling over its 


industrial 


population of 
average of 100 trains and 


rails, streets and highways. All too 
obviously, it is wide open to sabo- 
tage. What’s more, the men for the 
job are there. 

At its point, the Iron 
Curtain is only 100 miles away, and, 
through it, an estimated 300-400 
Communist agents trickle daily into 
West Germany. The bulk of them 
head for the Ruhr. These uninvited 
guests fall into a number of cate- 


nearest 


CLAUS GAEDEMANN, a political report- 
er for the Berlin Neue Zeitung and 
other European periodicals, toured 
the principal Ruhr cities personally. 





gories: instructors and propagand- 
ists, spies and, finally, a hard core 
of saboteurs. Private estimates by 
Bonn officials place the number of 
saboteurs assigned to the Ruhr by 
now at 50 to 100, Carefully planted 
in all vital public and private estab- 
lishments, this group would more 
than suffice to tie up the entire area 
if given the green light. 

Recently, East Germany’s secret 
police, the SSD, ordered its agents 
to furnish exact plans of all Ruhr 
mines. Other operatives were order- 
ed to concentrate on the two main 


Dort- 


mund:; some were even detailed to 


rail junctions, Essen and 
cover the telegraph and postal sys- 
In the meantime, a steady 
stream of firearms—carbines, tommy- 


tems. 


guns and pistols—flows across the 
border from East Germany. Despite 
official efforts to hush up the facts 
about this clandestine traffic, it is 
known that last year, for instance, 
British authorities intercepted an en- 
tire truckload of small arms, des- 
tined for the Ruhr Communists, on a 
highway near Kassel. At about the 
same time, several Ruhr mines fired 
Communist workers who had been 
carrying out party orders by steal- 
ing explosives stored at the mines for 
blasting purposes. 

Information on the Ruhr pours 
into East Berlin Communist head- 
quarters, the “West Commission” of 
the East German Socialist Unity 
(Communist) party and Soviet agen- 
cies from a number of sources. These 
include: (1) CP members located in 
all major shops in the Ruhr, who 
regularly fill in three-page question- 
naires on everything from technical 
progress to sales problems; (2) spec- 


ial agents, one group of whom—to 
cite an example taken from the CP’s 
own files—was recently installed as 
night watchmen in 23 key plants; 
(3) special “brigades” of Soviet 
Zone technical or economic experts, 
who take jobs in places of interest, 
have a look around and then quit 
(as recently happened in West Ger- 
many’s biggest copper plant. the 
Duisburger Kupferhiitte; (4) some 
200 “people’s correspondents” —Com- 
munist workers who, since they work 
with the duly accredited correspond- 
ents of East Zone newspapers, news 
agencies and radio stations. are 
granted the status of free-lance jour- 
nalists in their shops; (5) more than 
1,000 West Germans in all walks of 
economic life who work for the Com- 
munists either for pay or out of 
political sympathy. In addition, Com. 
munist Poland and Czechoslovakia 
maintain their own espionage net- 
works. 

It is a simple matter for Commu- 
nist agents to penetrate Ruhr in- 
dustry. The 143 mines, in particu- 
lar, suffer from a grave manpower 
shortage as a result of war losses 
and the tendency of the old miners to 
seek white-collar jobs. The failure to 
replace the 75,000 miners’ flats de- 
stroyed during the war with any- 
thing more than crude shacks makes 
for a constant turnover. Conse 
quently, the owners gladly hire any- 
one who turns up. Among those taken 
on since 1945 have been a great 
many East Zone refugees and desert- 
ers from the Communist V olkspolizei, 
so that, today, one Ruhr miner out 
of every eleven comes from East Ger- 
many. The majority of these are un- 
questionably genuine refugees and 
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Wreck the 


prepared to paralyze it if war comes 


all are carefully screened before be- 
ing allowed to remain in the West. 
But it is well known that posing as 
political refugees is a favorite dis- 
guise of westward-bound Communist 
agents. 

The Ruhr’s iron and steel industry, 
which is also haunted by a shortage 
of workers, particularly technicians, 
is also eager to snap up whatever it 
can get; and the big steel mills are 
glad to employ qualified workers who 
are known Communists. The public 
services—Government offices, police, 
eic.—are still dotted with Commu- 
nists. Many of them obtained their 
jobs immediately after the war with 
the help of the British Occupation 
authorities. who took them for the 
most reliable anti-Nazis. Since then, 
the majority have been able to cling 
to their jobs by nominally switching 
their allegiance to other parties on 
CP orders. 

The Communist agents in the Ruhr 
are all thoroughly trained for their 
work, Candidates for undercover as- 
signments are selected from the 
ranks of the West German CP and 
smuggled across the zonal border to 
attend one of the 30-odd East Ger- 
man training schools, where they 
take courses in everything from 
Marxism-Leninism and the Russian 
language to marksmanship. The basic 
courses are in agitation. The best 
“students” in these are graduated to 
courses in strike tactics and espion- 
age: finally, an élite group goes on 
to take sabotage trainiag, often under 
Soviet or former Wehrmacht officers. 

The Ruhr agents represent a new 
type of West German Communist. 
The CP in the Bonn Republic today 
is a weary, ailing party. The grim re- 
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ports constantly arriving from the 
nearby Soviet Zone have alienated 
many lukewarm members, while 
many of the veteran party militants, 
disgusted by the frequent shifts in 
the “line” dictated from East Berlin. 
have had to be purged. In the last 
two years, the CP and its affiliated 
groups, like the FDJ (Free German 
Youth) and the VVN (Association 
of Nazi Victims), dwindled 
from mass organizations to small 
nuclei, 1,000 
members altogether in the Ruhr. 

As a result, East Berlin Commu- 


have 


with no more than 


nist headquarters is increasingly 
giving preference to youngsters from 
the FDJ, replacing the old hands in 
the party apparatus with fanatical 
young Stalinists freshly indoctrin- 
ated in East Zone party schools. The 
CP itself—so discredited it receives 
no more than 4 per cent of the vote 
in Ruhr elections, still not fully 
trusted by East Berlin and exposed 
to prompt Western retaliation in any 
emergency—no longer holds a com- 
manding position in the underground 
struggle. Indeed, most of the Com- 
munist agents who slip into the Ruhr 
are as unknown to the official West 
German party as they are to each 
other. Thus, outlawing of the party 
—for which the Bonn authorities are 
already preparing a legal case— 
would not have much effect on Com- 
munist activities, and, indeed, the 
CP is already half underground and 
preparing to go the rest of the way. 

Nevertheless, espionage and sabo- 
tage are not the whole story in West 
Germany. Other Communist activi- 
ties, which aim at undermining Ruhr 
production by lowering the workers’ 
morale, are less dramatic but equally 
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important. Last summer, the Soviet 
Ambassador to East Germany, I. I. 
Ilyichov, told Communist function- 
aries that the Cominform had allotted 
a large sum for infiltration of the 
West German DGB (German Fed- 
eration of Labor), which was now 
to receive top priority. Simultane- 
ously, the West German CP and the 
FDJ switched the weight of their ac- 
tivities from the streets to the factor- 
ies, Consequently, organized labor in 
West Germany now finds itself under 
heavy fire. 

Agitators newly graduated from 
East Zone schools are flocking into 
West Germany in such numbers that 
the labor unions have recently set 
up a system of special safeguards to 
prevent Communist infiltration. In 
contrast to other Western European 
countries, West labor 
leaders are uncompromising anti- 
Communists. Among the rank and 
file, however, the situation is not 
nearly as good. An official of one 
Ruhr steel mill told me that the num- 
ber of Communist shop stewards— 
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RUHR CONTINUED 


4 out of a total of 13—was “nothing 
compared with the Ruhr metal in- 
dustry as a whole.” 

In the mines, the Social Democrats 
have done an excellent job of reduc- 
ing the number of Communist shop 
stewards, by means of a_ heavy 
propaganda campaign, from the 7] 
per cent they boasted in 1947. Never- 
theless, in last year’s balloting, aided 
by a $10,000 propaganda fund from 
the East German Socialist Unity 
party, the Communists still elected 
some 20 per cent of their candidates. 
Since a good many of the “unaffiliat- 
ed” candidates and even some of 
those running as Social Democrats 
and Christian Democrats were un- 
doubtedly camouflaged Communists, 
he figure should be boosted to 30 
per cent. These are scattered in such 
a way that, in certain traditionally 
Communist pockets, a number of im- 
portant mines—and factories—are 
still under party control. 

The Communist shop stewards, ex- 
pertly trained in labor relations in 
East Zone schools, harass their em- 
ployers with constant and immoder- 
ate demands. And the average West 
German worker, while he will not 
support the outright Communist po- 
litical line, is little concerned about 
the party affiliations of a shop steward 
who champions his economic interests. 

The statutes of the postwar labor 
unions prevent them from expelling 
Communists simply on grounds of 
party membership; they can be 
ousted only for proved disloyalty to 
the union’s statutes and democratic 
policy. In the last few years, a num- 
ber of individual Communists have 
been removed from prominent posts 
in the labor movement. Unions have 
also demanded that their officers and 
staffs sign “loyalty oaths” on pain 
of expulsion. However, most Com- 
munists have evaded this by the sim- 
ple expedient of boldly signing the 
oath, often formally resigning from 
the party to make it look good. There 
is evidence that the anti-Commu- 
nist clean-up is far from complete 
even among the employes of union 
headquarters. 


A serious factor in promoting 
Communist infiltration of the shops 
is the continuing susceptibility of 
rank-and-file Social Democrats, many 
of whom still think in the old Marx- 
ist class-struggle stereotypes, to Com- 
munist appeals for a “united front.” 
(This is not true of the Social Demo- 
cratic leaders.) By controlling the 
union’s shop committees, which have 
a lot to say in employment matters, 
the Communists are able to keep ac- 
tive anti-Communists out of the 
shops and, to some extent, bring 
more of their party comrades ‘n. 
And, recently, they have brought in- 
to full play one of their most power- 
ful weapons: the strike. 

Ruhr coal is the pivotal item on 
which almost all other industries of 
the region depend. And recent ex- 
perience has shown that the miners 
are prepared to walk out for better 
working conditions even when the 
strike is instigated by Communists 
and applauded in the East Zone 
press. At the same time, both miners 
and factory workers are influenced 
by the powerful anti-militarist spirit 
that has swept over Germany since 
the war. Communist “peace” rallies 
in the Ruhr are often well attended 
by honestly disturbed workers, and 
the Social De:nocratic leadership has 
taken a stand against West German 
rearmament. As a result, Communist 
strike agitation in Ruhr 
plants falls upon fertile soil. 

Recently, while visiting a mine in 
Gelsenkirchen, I came upon a batch 
of leaflets headlined “Kilka Zapytan 
do Ludu Polskiego w Zachodnich 
Niemczech”—“Some Questions for 
Polish People in West Germany.” 
The leaflet, distributed by an anti- 
Communist organization, highlighted 
one special aspect of the Communist 
problem in the Ruhr: that of the 
50,000 Polish-speaking miners, wh», 
with their families, comprise a 
group of 200,000 people. 

The Ruhr Poles are descended 
from a group of Polish miners who 
were brought into the region to pro- 
vide extra manpower two generations 
ago. They are German nationals and 
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good citizens, but have clung proudly 
to their Polish traditions. Since 
1947, Polish Communist agents, cur- 
rently led by one Magdziarz, who 
was expelled from France in 1950 for 
attempting to subvert Polish work- 
ers in French industry, have been 
trying to convert the Ruhr Poles into 
an ideological outpost of Warsaw. 

By bribery and threats, the Com- 
munists succeeded in capturing con- 
trol of the old and respectable “As- 
sociation of Poles in Germany” (act- 
ive membership; 9,000 miners plus 
their families). First via the Polish 
Consulaie and Polish Red Cross in 
Diisseldorf, and more __ recently 
through outright smuggling, they 
have brought in large quantities of 
Polish newspapers and other propa- 
ganda material. A Communist teach- 
er, Marian Grajewski, has _ estab- 
lished 38 private Polish schools 
throughout the Ruhr where the chil- 
dren learn from books published in 
Warsaw that “there is a great leader 
in the world who loves all children 
of workers and peasants: His name 
is Joseph Stalin.” A Communist 
weekly, Glos Polski (“The Polish 
Voice”), is published in the Ruhr 
and distributed free to the Polish- 
speaking population. 

Since the Poles’ traditional anti- 
Russianism and Catholicism makes 
them unreceptive to out-and-out Bol- 
shevism, much of the Communists’ 
propaganda activity is conducted be- 
hind the facade of a “cultural pro- 
gram,” which includes glee clubs, 
women’s groups and trips to Poland. 
A small group of energetic anti-Com- 
munists, including the Catholic 
clergy, has attempted to combat the 
Communists. However, they lack suf- 
ficient funds to match the powerful 
stream of propaganda from Warsaw. 

Ironically enough, one of the 
groups in the Ruhr most susceptible 
to Communist blandishments is the 
upper stratum of industry—business- 
men, engineers, etc. Here, the Com- 
munists base their appeals on neu- 
tralist sentiment, fear and the desire 
for resumption of normal East-West 
trade. The industrialists are made 
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particularly sensitive to Communist 
“peace” propaganda by the recollec- 
tion of the war-crimes trials of Hit- 
ler’s munitions-makers. 

The Communists operate through 
a network of front organizations, 
which are designed to undermine the 
country’s political stability and are 
particularly aimed at the middle class 
and the intelligentsia. Eschewing 
straight ideological appeals, which 
might strike too painfully at the 
pocketbook nerve, they hammer at a 
wide range of West German feelings, 
resentments and issues. The same 
dubious personalities turn up again 
and again in these groups, whether it 
be the “Working Circle for All-Ger- 
man Agreement,” the “Committee 
for a Peace Treaty, Against the 
Contractual Agreements” or the 
“Committee to Save the Liineburg 
Heath” (to save it, that is, from 
Allied maneuvers). Bonn Minister of 
the Interior Robert Lehr recently 
estimated the number of such organ- 
izations in West Germany at 200. In 
addition to the ports of Hamburg 
and Bremen, the Ruhr is the center 
of these activities, and most of them 
have their headquarters in the fash- 
ionable city of Diisseldorf, capital of 
North Rhine-Westphalia, together 
with the CP and its affiliates. 

A particularly dangerous feature 
of these groups is the attraction they 
exert on many resentful former 
Wehrmacht and SS officers, who 
possess special abilities which the 
Communists know how to employ. 
The two chief Communist fronts for 
these elements are the “Brotherhood” 
and the “Leadership Circle of Form- 
er Soldiers.” From them, ex-officers 
with expert military or technical 
knowledge are sent for special re- 
fresher and indoctrination courses in 
East Germany, where some stay on 
as instructors to train future Com- 
munist agents. The spiritual home of 
these former captains and majors in 
Hitler’s army is the East German 
National Democratic party, which 
was organized for the express pur- 
pose of attracting former Nazis and 
Army officers, and propounds an 
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ideology made up of equal parts of 
Communism and militant German na- 
tionalism. In the Ruhr, these men 
hold leading positions in the major 
Communist fronts, and appeal to 
portions of the bourgeoisie. 

The extent to which the Commu- 
nists have shifted their emphasis 
from the West German party itself 
to the various front organizations is 
shown by the sums of money that 
pass through the hands of attractive 
Frau Grete Thiele, a Communist 
member of the Bundestag, to these 
groups as compared with the tiny 
CP budget. Thus, one small group 
of non-Communist pro-Eastern poli- 
ticians, possessing a certain propa- 
ganda influence, has been allotted 
$60,000 a year; last May’s riot of 
young neutralists in Essen—in which 
22 police and two demonstrators 
were injured and one demonstrator 
killed—cost $750,000 to organize. 

Yet, these tremendous expendi- 
tures are scarcely much of a strain 
on the Communists’ exchequer, for 
much of the money they require for 
their activities in the Ruhr origin- 
ates right there. Despite strict ob- 
servance by the Bonn Government of 
the embargo on trade with the East, 
there is a flourishing, well-organ- 
ized illegal traffic in all kinds of 
strategic goods. The East German 
Communists are able to obtain every- 
thing they want from West German 
firms, including iron, steel and ma- 
chinery. In return, they dump large 
quantities of cheaply-produced East 
Zone consumer’s goods—textiles, 
hosiery, etc.—and imported cigarets 
and coffee on the high-priced West 
German market. With the millions of 
West marks obtained in this way, the 
Communists are able to finance most 
of their underground activities. They 
also receive ar estimated $25,000 
monthly from i:dustrialists seeking 
“reinsurance” against the day when 
Communism comes to power. These 
businessmen can then be blackmailed 
into providing undercover Commu- 
nist agents with jobs and quarters. 

In view of this increasingly omin- 
ous picture of Communist penetra- 


tion of the Ruhr, one would expect 
to find a high degree of alert con- 
cern on the part of the responsible 
authorities. Instead, the prevailing 
attitude seems to be one of virtual 
indifference. Recently, for example, 
I walked into the central telephone 
exchange in Essen—through which 
run the Allied military lines as well 
as those of the entire Ruhr district 
—with a large bag in my hand. Yet 
no one challenged me. Similarly, I 
visited a mine whose per capita out- 
put is the highest in the Ruhr, and 
found its most vulnerable points— 
such as the ventilation and hauling 
operations, which are handled by a 
few solitary workers—completely un- 
guarded. 

Who, then, is to resist the inroads 
from the East? The regular Western 
counter-intelligence agencies appear 
unable to take effective measures 
against Communist infiltration, which 
has sunk so many and such diverse 
roots throughout the Ruhr. Psycholo- 
gical warfare is, of course, an essen- 
tial weapon. Yet most West Germans 
seem to be weary of the usual brand 
of anti-Communist propaganda. 

The fact is that some of the most 
effective anti-Communist action is 
being taken by well-informed pri- 
vate groups, which circulate their 
own literature and combat Commu- 
nism in a variety of ways. One of 
these learned a lesson not long ago 
in overcoming popular propaganda 
weariness. In one plant, instead of 
distributing the usual anti-Commu- 
nist propaganda, it presented the 
workers with hard facts on their rep- 
resentatives’ secret ties with the Sov- 
iet Zone. As a result, the number of 
Communist shop stewards quickly 
plummeted from ten to just one (out 
of a plant total of eleven). It will 
take this kind of hard-hitting, know- 
ledgeable anti-Communist warfare to 
insure that the Ruhr, Europe’s indus- 
trial key, stays on our side. 
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Its Record 


and 


Its Future 


Democratic development of flood control, 
irrigation and electric power is 


a model to the entire world 


By Gordon R. ‘Clase 
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CORDON CLAPP: 750,000 NEW KILOWATTS A YEAR 


OR ALMOST two decades, the Tennessee Valley has 

been a pilot plant to show how men can develop 
their resources by democratic means for the benefit of 
all the people. The whole world has been watching its 
progress. Today, in India, Syria, Australia, Peru, the 
TVA story carries a message of faith in man’s ability 
to build a strong material basis for freedom. 

During World War II, electric power from the TVA 
averted a crisis in aluminum production and kept new 
bombers flowing from assembly lines. TVA power was 
used to build the first atomic bomb. Today, TVA is 
doubling its power facilities to meet the Valley’s require- 
ments, including expanded operations at Oak Ridge and 
a new plant being built in western Kentucky by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

The long-idle chemical nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals. 
built during World War I, were put in shape by the TVA 
to produce new phosphate fertilizers in peacetime. When 
World War II came, TVA supplied 60 per cent of the 
total phosphorus requirements of the military for bombs. 
fire. and smoke screens. Today, the TVA chemical and 
munitions plants are supplying phosphates and _ nitrates 
for the farms of the nation. 

In 1933, the Tennessee Valley was a region of grave 
economic trouble, but by 1940 it was an area of growing 
strength. The wartime performance of the TVA and of 
private enterprise in the Valley—in metals, chemicals. 
munitions, food and fibers—proved the wisdom of the 
nation’s investment in the Valley. Today, it is one of 
the fastest growing regions in the country. How far has 
the Valley come in twenty years? These are the facts: 

In 1929, some 23 per cent of the region’s income came 
from agriculture; manufacturing provided only 15 per 
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cent. But by 1950 the reverse was true; manufacturing 
provided 20 per cent of the income, with only 13 per 
cent coming from agriculture. 

The level of living for farm families. while still below 
the national average, has increased at a more rapid rate 
in the Tennessee Valley than in the United States as a 
whole. This reflects such changes as percentage of farms 
with electricity, telephones and automobiles, and the 
value of products sold or traded. 

Moreover, farming has become more efficient. As a 
result, opportunities for jobs on the farms have de- 
creased. Since 1929, the number of people engaged in 
agriculture in the Valley declined by 31 per cent; and 
thus, in that same period, employment in manufacturing 
has almost doubled. This industrial expansion has been 
accompanied by a considerable growth in general busi- 
ness, trade, service, finance, transportation and construc- 
tion. which, although proceeding at a slower rate, has 
actually provided more jobs. Since 1929, the number 
of workers in these activities, neither manufacturing nor 
agriculture, increased by almost 50 per cent to more 
than a half a million. In 1950, the total private, non-farm 
jobs in the Valley region numbered almost 900,000, ex- 
ceeding those in farm work by almost 300,000. The 
trend toward a better relationship between agriculture 
and industry and a higher standard of living in this great 
and potentially fruitful valley is well on its way. 


MORE INDUSTRIES NEEDED 

But the real test of the Tennessee Valley development 
lies ahead. The industrial development of the Valley has 
only made a beginning. In 1950, for example, there were 
only 65 workers per thousand population employed in 
manufacturing in the Tennessee Valley. In the country 
as a whole, the figure is 98 per thousand people. The 
natural resources of the region, combined with the in- 
dustry of its people, suggest that it should not be satis- 
fied with less than the national average in this respect. 

But it is useless to consider further industrial develop- 
ment unless there is a growing, expanding power supply. 
If you would hold a region to a lower standard of living, 
you can do it by placing a limit on its supply of electric 
power; if you would build a region, you build an ever 
greater supply of electric energy. 

When the TVA started to build dams in 1933, the en- 
tire region now served by TVA electricity used about 1.5 
billion kilowatt-hours of electricity a year. Today, homes, 
farms and factories of the TVA puwer-service area are 
using more than 23 billion kwh of electricity a year. 
3y 1956, the additional power plants we are building 
will make the power system large enough to supply more 
than 59 billion kwh a year. 

But farms still without electricity—some 10 in every 
100—will need more power. So will the new homes to 
be built, the new schools and hospitals. New electrical 
appliances—and the Valley is the fastest growing elec- 
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trical-appliance market in the United States—will take 
more electricity. New power plants must be built to meet 
these demands. 

The industries that will want more power in 1955-56 
will get it, because TVA started to build new power 
plants this year. The new industries of 1956-57 will not 
be able to get power unless TA starts to build more 
power plants in 1953—next year. The prospective new 
industries whose payroll windows will open in 1957, in 
1958 and so on will make their plans only a few months 
or a year ahead. TVA must start to build power plants 
to serve them, at least three years before the factories 
themselves are operative. 

Each year, as far ahead as we can foresee, the Ten- 
nessee Valley must add 750,000 kilowatts of new power- 





PADUCAH FLOODGATES: PERMANENT INVESTMENT 


plant capacity if the jobs in the region are to increase, 
if payrolls are to multiply, if the region’s income is to 
continue its climb toward the national average. Where 
do we stand today in the drive toward a better standard 
of living? In 1929, the average per capita income of the 
people in the Tennessee Valley was 44 per cent of the 
national average; today, it is 60 per cent of the national 
average. But we still have a long way to go. 

The flow of water in the Tennessee River is now con- 
trolled, and the devastation of floods has been reduced 
to manageable proportions. Already the savings from 
TVA’s control of floods at one city alone—Chattanooga 
—total more than one-fourth of the flood-control invest- 
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ment in the entire river system. Other regions benefit, 
too, for TVA dams will reduce the crests of floods on the 
lower Ohio and the Mississippi by the two or three feet 
which make the difference between safety and community 
disaster. These benefits will grow while expenditures 
diminish. 

Navigation locks in the dams and a stable channel 
have made possible a growing commerce on the river. 
In 1933, the year TVA began its work, about 33 million 
ton-miles of freight were shipped on the river—for the 
most part, cargo of low value. Last year, the rebuilt river 
carried 582 million ton-miles, much of it of high-value 
products—automobiles, grain, oil, coal and fertilizer. 
More commerce will be carried, and greater savings to 
shippers and to consumers will be added, each year. 

The dams are here to stay. Concrete, earth fill, and 
rock make them a permanent part of a landscape more 
hospitable to human endeavor than it used to be. New 
kinds of enterprises find a climate for growth in this 
area because the river is controlled. For the dams that 
hold back the waters in time of floods, and fill the chan- 
nel in time of drought, create beautiful lakes, a setting 
for the third largest and newest business of the area— 
recreation. 


MUSCLE SHOALS IN ACTION 


The program of construction for river control and 
power is only a part of the program in the Valley in 
these past two decades. Since 1933, some 5 million tons 
of chemical fertilizers have been produced in TVA ex- 
perimental chemical plants at Muscle Shoals. More than 
1.5 million tons of fertilizer have been distributed in the 
Tennessee Valley alone to speed the steady march of 
green pastures over the red and brown acres in our 
landscape—a scene that bears witness to a better stew- 
ardship of soil and water on the farms. More than a 
million acres have been changed from soil-exhausting 
row crops to pastures or cover crops that protect and 
replenish the fertility of the soil for the future. Fertilizer, 
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NORRIS DAM: ITS POWER HELPED BUILD A-BOMBS 


together with electricity, has given the farmer the tools 
he needs to change his whole farm management, to re- 
verse a century’s trend of soil depletion, to make his in- 
dividual prosperity an addition to, and not a drain upon, 
our common resource base—the soil. 

This is a record of men at work. There was no Alad- 
din’s lamp available for TVA to use. Geologists and en- 
gineers, cartographers and surveyors, accountants and 
storekeepers, draftsmen and doctors, union leaders, iron- 
workers, carpenters, the hard-hat legions of TVA’s con- 
struction crews—men of more than a score of professions 
and occupations have dedicated their talents to this job. 
In these twenty years more than 300,000 men have 
worked with TVA at one time or another up and down 
the Valley, driving machines, moving mountains to build 
these great projects to serve mankind. Not as monuments 
to men of lofty station. Not for the glory of designers, 
engineers or workmen. Not for the profit of a few. The 
purpose of the structures stands inscribed upon each 
one: “Built for the People of the United States.” 





STAYING SOUTH 
O'Dwyer Expected to Stay in Mexico.—News item. 


While weather in New York grows cold, 
In Mex?» it’s warming. 

The winter , we have been told, 
In Mexico quite charming. 


At beaches, life was never gayer, 
And warm indeed the water. 

But for Manhattan’s one-time mayor, 
New York, these days, is hotter. 


OUTSTRIP TEASE 


Available Republicans Outstrip Available Jobs. 
headline. 


Newspaper 


Some GOP ar2 deep in clover 
But others are, alas, left over. 
The ugly truth, we understand, is, 
Supply is greater than demand is. 


But though the numbers are uneven, 

This much, at least, you can believe in: 
‘ . } 

The Government, without a doubt, | 


Will give out jobs till jobs give out. . 


—Richard Armour 
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The Minor Parties 
Hit Low Ebb 


In the last election, the radical splinter parties fared worse 


than they have in any Presidential election since McKinley's day 


NE of the more interesting side- 

O lights on the Presidential elec- 
tion is the fact that, despite the rec- 
ord vote cast and the considerable 
popular with the 
status quo registered therein, Amer- 
ica’s minor parties fared worse than 
they have in any election since 1900. 
The total vote for President, ac- 
cording to the final official figures 
issued recently, was 61,547,861—a 
record number, and a creditable 
percentagewise. The two 
major-party Presidential nominees 
polled record votes: 33,927,549 for 
Eisenhower, 22 per cent above the 
highest vote ever cast for a Presi- 
dential candidate; and 27,311,316. 
for Stevenson, which puts him ahead 
of any other runner-up and close to 
FDR’s highest winning vote in 1936. 
But the total vote of all the minor 
parties who ran Presidential candi- 
dates was the lowest in fifty years— 
200,945, less than half of one per 
cent of the 61.5 million cast. An ex- 
ception that will be dealt with sep- 
arately was the Liberal party of New 
York State, which ran no Presidential 
candidate of its own but endorsed 
Governor 


dissatisfaction 


turnout 


and whose 
416,711 votes for Stevenson repre- 
sented a heavy increase over 1948. 

The Socialist party, which for 
many years was by far the largest of 


Stevenson, 


Davip LiBERSON is a political report- 
er for the Jewish Daily Forward. 
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/ 
By David Liberson 


the “major” minor parties, sank in 
1952 to third place among the four 
that ran their own Presidential can- 
didates, as a result of which it de- 
December 6 that it 
would henceforth not participate in 
Presidential elections. In 1900, the 
first time it ran a Presidential can- 
didate, the SP polled 94,864 votes; 


cided on 


the highest proportion of the total 
vote it ever received was 6 per cent, 
in 1912, when Eugene V. Debs got 
901,873 votes. (Debs and the SP re- 
ceived a higher absolute number, 
919,799, in 1920, but this came to 
only 3.4 per cent of the total cast.) 
But this year the party’s candidate 
for President, Darlington Hoopes, 
picked up only 20,189 votes in 16 
states, or .03 of the national total. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





THE ROOSEVELT REVOLUTION ‘MANY OF THE SOCIALISTS’ DEMANDS 





MINOR PARTIES covssce 


The orthodox Socialist Labor 
party, from which the Socialist party 
broke away in 1900, outdistanced its 
offspring and rival for the first time. 
In the 21 states where it appeared on 
the ballot, it scored 30,154 votes, for 
an increase of 1,093 over 1948, or 
OS per cent of the national total 
cast. Nevertheless, this represents a 
drop from the 33.432 votes, .7 of the 
total, that the SLP rolled up in 1900. 
One aspect of the 1952 SLP vote 
that is surprising is that in New 
York, which is popularly believed to 
be a radical hotbed, the party polled 
only 1,560 votes compared with 
2,729 in 1948. 


it won 9.363 votes 


In Illinois, however, 
the largest total 
for any state—as against 3.118 four 
years ago; and in New Jersey, 5.815 
to 3,354 for 1948. 

The Trotskyite Socialist Workers 
party lost about a fourth of its 1948 
voters, falling from 13,613 to 10,306. 
In New Jersey, its stronghold, its 
vote dropped from 5.825 to 3.850. 

The pro-Communist Progressive 
party sustained the most resounding 
defeat of all the four “major” minor 
parties. In 1948, the 
formed, its standard-bearer, Henry 
\. Wallace, polled 1,157,172 votes, 
2.4 of the national total, Last month, 
its vote dropped to 140,296, .2 of the 
total. Of this total, 64.211 votes were 
supplied by the PP’s New York arm. 
the American 


year it was 


Labor party, which 
amassed 509,559 votes for Wallace 
in 1948. In most other states, the 
received 
5.589 to 42.683 
in New Jersey; 1.466 to 13.713 in 
Connecticut; 1.919 to 6.115 in Colo- 


rado, and so on. It can be safely said 


Communist Progressives 


similarly low votes: 


that the 1952 Progressive vote prob- 
ably represents only the very hard 
core of Communists and pro-Commu- 
nists left in the U.S.A. 

The big exception to the rule of 
drastic losses sustained by the minor 
parties is the Liberal party, which 
operates only in New York State. Its 
better than 400,000 votes for Steven- 
son more than doubled the combined 
national total for the fou. 
parties discussed above, and repre- 


minor 
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Popular Vote for President (with percentage of total vote) 
SOCIALIST SOCIALIST LABOR COMMUNIST* 

1900 94,864 (0.7) 33,432 (0.3) —_—_— 
1904 402,895 (3.0) 33,490 (0.3) 

1908 420,890 (2.8) 14,021 (2.8) —- 

1912 901,873 (6.0) 29,259 (0.2) 

1916 585,113 (3.2) 13,403 (0.1) a 

1920 919,799 (3.4) 31,175 (0.1) ——— 
1924 t 38,958 (0.1) 36,386 (0.1) 
1928 267,420 (0.7) 21,603 (0.1) 48,770 (0.1) 
1932 884,781 (2.2) 33,275 (0.1) 102,991 (0.3) 
1936 187,720 (0.4) 12,777 (0.03) 89,150 (0.2) 
1940 99,557 (0.2) 14,861 (0.03) 46,251 (0.1) 
1944 80,426 (0.2) 45,335 (0.1) 

1948 139,521 (0.3) 29,061 (0.06) 1,157,172 (2.4) 
1952 20,189 (0.03) 30,154 (0.05) 140,296 (0.2) 
$ i ase (he oer — ' ALP since 1948. {La Follette (Independent, Socialist, Progressive) received 











sented 5.5 per cent of the total vote 
in the state and nearly 10 per cent 
of that in New York City. By com- 
parison, in 1948 the Liberals gar- 
nered only 3.5 per cent of the state 
vote and 6 per cent of the city. (The 
vote of the American Labor party, 
from which the Liberals split when 
it was taken over by the Commu- 
nists, fell from 8 to less than 1 per 
cent of the state total.) 

In its proven ability to win votes 
and electoral victories in New York, 
the eight-year-old Liberal party is 
in some respects ahead and in others 
behind the Socialist 
party, with which it has some affini- 
ties. In 1917, Morris Hillquit, the 
late revered Socialist leader, polled 
145,332 votes in his bid for the 
Mayoralty of New York City, 
amounting to 22 per cent of the 
total cast. In the nearest comparison 


52-year-old 


that can be made, former Kefauver 
counsel Rudolph Halley was elected 
President of the City Council in 1951 
through the 581,029 votes he re- 
ceived on the Liberal line, or 34.5 
per cent of total. On the other hand, 
1917 was also a year of great Social- 
ist triumphs, for the party elected 
10 State Assemblymen, 7 City Alder- 
men, and one Municipal Court Jus- 
tice, all in spite of Hillquit’s defeat. 
The SP vote in the Assembly districts 
ran from a low of 6 per cent in 
Staten Island to 63 per cent in 
Brownsville (a Brooklyn district). 
Nearly half the Socialists elected re- 
ceived more than 50 per cent of the 


votes in their districts. The average 
vote for Assemblyman on the Social- 
ist line in 1917, for New York City, 
was 22 per cent; the average for the 
candidates _ this 
year was 10 per cent (ranging from 
2 per cent in Staten Island to about 
20 in Brownsville). 


Although it has not registered vic- 


Liberal Assembly 


tories as great as the early ones of 
the Socialist party, the Liberal party 
has shown a steady growth since 
1944. When, in that year, it broke 
from the ALP on the issue of Com- 
munism, most of the American pub- 
lic was still in ignorance of the true 
aims of the Kremlin, and for a while 
the Liberals had tough sledding. On 
purely civic issues, the Liberal party 
also showed keen foresight. It fought 
William O’Dwyer’s first bid for the 
mayoralty in 1945, and his second 
in 1949, against the “better” judg- 
ment of the old-line politicians; 
O’Dwyer has since turned out to be, 
as everyone now realizes, a friend of 
the underworld and not the people. 
In 1950, the Liberal party fought the 
present Mayor, Vincent R. Impel- 
litteri, who ran as an “independent” 
and has turned out to be a creature 
of the 
Finally, in 1952, it refused to support 
the Democratic Senatorial candidate, 
John Cashmore—although in a Presi- 
dential year it would have preferred 
to support a Democrat—because it 


same old clubhouse gang. 


believed Cashmore to be a mere hack. 
Instead, it ran its own candidate, 
Dr. George S. Counts. It was vind: 
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cated in its stand, because the Re- 


yublican nominee, Senator Irving 
! g 


Ives, administered a drubbing to 
Cashmore such as no Democrat has 
been given in recent New York his- 
tory, while, on the other hand, Counts 
ran well ahead of Stevenson on the 
Liberal line and provided an alterna- 
tive for those who disliked Cashmore 
but did not want to vote GOP. 

The fact that the minor parties, 
apart from the exception of the Lib- 
eral party, dropped to a new low in 
the November elections does not 
detract from the contributions that 
honest, non-Communist parties have 
made to America. The Communist 
Progressive party has, of course, 
been an evil force, and one can only 
applaud the voters for trimming it 
down to size. (It, or some new ver- 
sion of it, will never die, however, 


as long as Communism remains 
alive.) To a lesser extent, the Trot- 
skyite Socialist Workers 


though nominally anti-Stalinist, has 


party, 


been a force for evil, while the 
Socialist Labor group has remained 
virtually divorced from the main- 
stream of politics in its effort to re- 
Marxist 


purity. The Socialist party is an- 


main a party of utmost 
other matter. 

Socialists like Hillquit, Debs, Nor- 
man Thomas and Meyer London 
have rendered the country an_ in- 
valuable service, for it was their 
incessant agitation for peaceful 
change that made possible the social 
and economic revolution of the past 
twenty years—although, as Frederick 
The Big 
Change, and Daniel Bell likewise 
notes in his essay in Socialism and 
American Life, that revolution by- 


passed the Socialist party because the 


Lewis Allen observes in 


Democrats assimilated many of its 
important demands. One of the chief 
reasons was that its program was 
shallow and utopian, and its prac- 
ticable demands—which the Demo- 
crats took over—were frequently in 
conflict with it. 

The Socialist platform of 1932 
said: 


“We are facing a breakdown of 
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the capitalist system. . . . The Re- 
publican and Democratic parties, 
both controlled by the great in- 
dustrialists and financiers, have no 
plan or program to rescue us from 
the present collapse. In this crisis, 
their chief purpose and desire has 
been to help the railroads, banks, 
insurance companies and_ other 
capitalistic interests.” 

But was it true that FDR had “no 
program to rescue us”? Did he work 
solely in the interests of the banks 
and railroads? Was his suggestion to 
limit all incomes to $25,000 that of 
an exploitative capitalist? 

The Socialist platform of 1952— 
by and large, a good platform—says 
that the “witch-hunts against pro- 
gressive thought” are “equally the 
responsibility of the Fair Deal Ad- 
ministration’s loyalty program, and 
its concern with convincing the 
American people of its opposition to 
Communism, which has been en- 
larged lately to include all non-con- 
formist thought.” If so, how were the 
Socialists able to publish this non- 
conformist opinion? And wherein 
has the Truman Administration ac- 
tually forbidden the dissemination of 
any non-conformist thought, includ- 
ing the publication and distribution 
of outright Stalinist propaganda? 

What these two platforms reveal 
is a certain dogmatism—expressed 
here, particularly, in the compulsive 
need to attack the major parties as 
“capitalist” in order to conform to 
Socialist theory—that has been at 
the root of the failure of the SP; 
to this extent, incidentally, the SP 
1 ay be called conservative rather 
than radical. The fact is there for 
anyone to see that the United States 
has consistently demonstrated a wil- 
lingness to try whatever ideas can 
profit it, and to try its best to suc- 
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New York State 
Liberal Party and ALP 


Vote for President 


Liberals ALP 
1944 329,235 (5.2) 496,405 (7.9) 
1948 222,562 (3.6) 509,559 (8.3) 
1952 416,711 (5.5) 64,211 (0.9) 











ceed in whatever it undertakes. But 
its fervor for assimilating new ideas 
is coupled with a determination also 
to conserve old values. Similarly, its 
idealism is accompanied by a prag- 
matism that does not mean it will 
endorse notions only because they 
work but because, chiefly, it is sen- 
sible in wanting to put ideas to the 
test of experience—an experience 
ih: includes an imperishable invest- 
ra at in freedom, in federal union 
combined with local autonomy, and 
in social justice. Insofar as social- 
ism is concerned with raising pro- 
ductivity, eliminating exploitation, 
and distributing the material and 
spiritual fruits of life among all the 
people, the United States is nearer 
that goal than any other nation its 
size. But insofar as socialism would 
hand over the means of production 
to the state, most Americans recoil 
in horror, having witnessed the ex- 
perience of Russia in that area; but 
that reaction does not preclude state 
control or operation of industries 
whenever such a course is dictated 
by the need of the people. Atomic 
energy is one such industry, and its 
ownership by the Government has 
been endorsed by the most conserva- 
tive-minded Americans from Bernard 
Baruch to the average New Hamp- 
shire Republican. 

If Socialist theory has made no 
inroads upon the American mind, 
Socialist demands have. In addi- 
tion, the Socialist movement has been 
an excellent training ground for 
some of the foremost men in public 
life—witness the CIO’s new Presi- 
dent, Walter Reuther. 

Out of the 1932 platform of the 
Socialist 


fewer than ten of its twelve planks 


party, for example, no 
on “Unemployment and Labor Legis- 
lation” have been incorporated in 
the statute books. Those that were 
not—such as health and maternity 
insurance, and the thirty-hour week 
—will be adopted before long. This 
would indicate what the future role 
of minor parties could be, if they 
are to be a constructive force in the 
life of America. 








& RESPECTFULLY ASK you to place before the 

Security Council, the General Assembly and the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations the 
grave threat to fundamental human rights and to inter- 
national peace and security created by the recent trial 
in Prague. 

1. We believe it is the clear duty of the United Na- 
tions to conduct a full-fledged investigation of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the Prague trial, together with 
other trials of a similar character, in order to carry out 
the relevant provisions of the United Nations Charter 
for the promotion of international peace and security 
and for the safeguarding of fundamental human rights 
(see the Preamble and Article 55 of the United Nations 
Charter). We also believe that the human-rights issue 
raised by the Prague trial falls squarely within the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights adopted by the 
United Nations General Assembly on December 10, 
1948, by a vote of 48 to 0. 

2. The precedent for such action has already been 
clearly established by the creation of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee of the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council for the Investigation of Forced Labor as an in- 
strument of political coercion and denial of fundamental 
human rights. Certainly, the circumstances surrounding 
the Prague trial raise a question no less basic, as far as 
human rights are concerned. The Preamble and Article 
1 of the United Nations Charter clearly recognize that 
international peace and the security of all peoples are 
inseparably linked with respect for fundamental human 
rights and the dignity of the human being, without dis- 
tinction of race or religion. That is the sense of the very 
first words of the United Nations Preamble, namely: 
“We the peoples of the United Nations are determined 


John Dos Passos 
James T. Farrell 
Sidney Hook 
Julian Huxley 





Congress for Cultural Freedom Urges 
UN Probe of Anti-Semitic Prague Trial 


Under the sponsorship of the Congress for Cultural Freedom, a distinguished group of intellectuals 
has urged the United Nations to investigate the recent Prague trial. Their letter follows: 


To the Secretary-General of the United Nations 


Salvador de Madariaga 
Francois Mauriac 


Denis de Rougemont 
Bertrand Russell 


to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, 
which twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow 
to mankind, and to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights. . . .” 

3. The Prague trial constitutes a flagrant violation 
of Article 10 and Article 11 of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, which calls for a “fair and public 
hearing by an independent and impartial tribunal” and 
grants to the accused the presumption of innocence and 
“all the guarantees necessary for his defense.” The 
character and the proceedings of the Prague trial, the 
confession by the defendants of absurd and unbelievable 
crimes inevitably lead to the conclusion that these con- 
fessions were extracted from the defendants by means of 
coercion. 

4. The introduction of “Zionism” as an issue in the 
Prague trial, and the insinuation that international Jewry 
and the new state of Israel are seeking to provoke con- 
flicts among nations, is a charge so close to that incite- 
ment to racial genocide for which a number of leaders 
of National Socialism were sentenced to death at Nurem- 
berg that the Prague Government and those who 
instigated that Government’s action already stand con- 
victed before the bar of world public opinion of similar 
crimes for a similar purpose, namely to divert public 
attention from their own misdeeds. 

5. In view of the fact that the Prague trial is not the 
first of its kind, nor in all probability the last, but part 
of a general pattern, further threats to human rights and 
world peace may be expected unless the United Nations 
undertakes a full investigation in order to determine 
what international action is appropriate for the sake of 
the peace and freedom of all peoples. 

Paris 


Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 
Ignazio Silone 
Upton Sinclair 

Stephen Spender 


—and many others 
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Anti-Jewish purges will spread behind the Iron Curtain 


AFTER 


THE Pracye TRIAL 


By G. E. R. Gedye 


VIENNA 
LTHOUGH some commentators 
have linked the Slansky trial in 
Prague with some conflict within the 
Kremlin, the best qualified opinion 
from Vienna, as close to the spot as 
one can get, finds ample explanation 
for the trial in Czechoslovakia itself. 
Gomulka in Poland and Ana Pauker 
in Rumania are likely to be the 
principal exhibits at other show 
trials, but their fate will be entirely 
unconnected with theories that they 
and Slansky and his fellow victims 
were together on the losing side in 
some Cominform rivalry. 

The only common factor in these 
cases is the belated recognition in 
Moscow that while terror can induce 
compliance in the satellites, it cannot 
produce—even among Communists— 
anything but hatred of the pure 
“Muscovite” agents. The new line is 
that lack of patriotism by a satellite 
Communist will not fill Stalin’s bill. 
While obeying Moscow to the letter, 
he must appear to do so not for the 
sake of the International, but because 
obedience will bring prosperity and 
happiness to the masses of his own 
country. In other words, Stalin’s 
most loyal and most unscrupulous 
servants must be replaced by dummy 
Titos, preaching Communism for 
nationalism’s sake. 

That this should hit the “cosmo- 
polite” Jews was inevitable. Even the 
position of Matyas Rakosi in Buda- 
pest is extremely unstable; when a 
purely Magyar Communist similar 
to Gottwald or Zapotocky can be 
discovered, the usual process which 
ends at the gallows will start in 
Rakosi’s case also. The Jew, with his 
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critical intelligence and strong re- 
action from Nazism, has served his 
turn in Communism’s militant phase; 
in the stage of the attempted con- 
solidation of power, he is a liability 
and must go. The new anti-Semitism 
is as utilitarian as that. 

The main object of the trial was 
to find scapegoats for the economic 
plight of Czechoslovakia. Slansky 
was fated from the outset to play the 
leading role. Charged with imposing 
collectivization on the most ad- 
vanced peasants of Europe next to 
the Danes, peasants without land- 
hunger, Slansky failed. The food 
needed to keep the sullen, resentful 
factory workers going was not forth- 
coming; production kept falling. 
When Moscow ordered fresh turns 
of the screw to secure the promised 
deliveries of war potential from 
Czechoslovakia, Slansky warned that 
this could only cause the situation 
to deteriorate further. It did, and he 
was arrested. 

Since then, a year has passed, and 
things have gone from bad to worse 
in both agriculture and industry. 
Russia still cannot get her deliveries. 
The Czechoslovak newspapers reiter- 
ate the charges of slacking and sabo- 
tage in mines and factories. Their 
columns are full of evidence of a 
new grave crisis in fuel and power, 
of a potato famine, of falling butter, 
meat ard milk supplies and of the 
disappearance of eggs and fresh 
vegetables. Obviously, new scape- 
goats must soon be found for the 
further deterioration since Slansky’s 
arrest. 

But if nominal responsibility for 
economic collapse could be pinned on 


Slansky, the “Titoism” charge was 
farcical. If there was one Commu- 
nist who, more than any other, had 
no scruple at displaying slavish loy- 
alty to Moscow, it was Slansky. The 
two leaders who made many efforts 
to sound out whether the times were 
ripe to strike the “national” Commu- 
nist note (i.e., to “commit Titoism” ) 
were the old national leader, Gott- 
wald, and the successful trade-union 
boss, Zapotocky. It was to distract 
attention from his own guilty experi- 
ments that Gottwald turned on his 
former lifelong friend, Slansky. 
When the propaganda drums be 


gan to thunder against “cosmopolitan 





RAKOSI: THE GALLOWS AWAIT HIM 


Jews” and Zionists, hopes were 
even entertained in some Czech 
circles that the real Titoists might 
be able to survive in the anti-Semitic 
hue and cry and later renew their 
plotting. But Gottwald is certainly 
not one of them, and the suggestion 
that he was “too powerful” for Mos- 
cow to touch does not make sense. 
He owes his life only to the new 
policy of replacing “Muscovites” and 
internationalists by “tame Titos.” 
Among the 30,000 Jews in Czecho- 
slovakia, there is a panic compar- 
able only to that which I saw the day 
that Hitler marched into Prague. 
Now, as then, there are many un- 
reported suicides. The publicized 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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PRAGUE  cossvceo 


of Eric 
Cohn (leader of the Czechoslovak 
Jewish organization) and his wife, 
of the non-Jewish housekeeper of the 
Israeli 


suicides—such as_ those 


Legation (after the secret 
police had tried to terrorize her into 
denouncing her employers), and of 
one of the country’s most distin- 
guished Jewish scientists—are only 
touchstones of the despair which has 


swept over Czechoslovak Jewry. 
Already, the employes of some Gov- 
ernment organizations have been 
forced to “petition” for the dismis- 
sal of all their Jewish colleagues. 
The Machiavellian skill with which 
the dictatorship set the stage is pay- 
ing dividends. The anti-Semitic line 
is going over with non-Jews. Soviet 
intrigues among the Arab states are 


greatly facilitated. The Jews of 
Czechoslovakia have been given due 
notice that any contact with Israelis 
means death, and the last hope of 
emigration to Israel has been dashed. 
The Communists have been taught 
that obedience through sentimental 
or fanatical loyalty is not required; 
loyalty through fear is often better 
than loyalty through faith. 





DEATH ON THE ‘GIULIO CESARE 


N NOVEMBER 29, when the Ital- 
cy liner Giulio Cesare pulled 
into Genoa from South America, 
police found the body of a man hang- 
ing in his cabin from a rope of 
knotted neckties. The man was Ladis- 
lav Brozek, 44, a Czechoslovak. 

On his person, police found a 
passport and a letter to his wife. “I 
can stand it no longer,” Brozek 
wrote. “Two Soviet couriers are 
watching me. A Czech car will be 
waiting at the port to take me di- 
rectly to Prague. I cannot ask the 
Italians for asylum because I know 
what will happen to you.” 

Fellow passengers also said Brozek 
had been closely watched on board 
ship by the two Soviet agents—re- 
portedly named Anatoli Pavlov and 
Ivan Liachin. Both had cabins near 
Brozek’s. They got on at Buenos 
They disappeared quickly 
when the ship docked at Genoa. 

Who was Ladislav Brozek? Why 
did he commit suicide under such 
mysterious 


Aires. 


circumstances? Here, 
pieced together from press dispatches, 
is his story. 

Brozek was an engineer of the 
Czechoslovak Skoda works. He was 
an expert in installing sugar mills. 
He arrived at Paysandu, Uruguay on 
June 14, 1949 on an assignment from 
Pilsen. 

Three weeks before he left home, 
however, Brozek had a political argu- 
ment with his Communist superior. 
But before his chief could produce 
a full report, Brozek left Czechoslo- 
vakia, en route to Montevideo. The 
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By Mitchel Levitas 


probable consequences of the argu- 
ment haunted Brozek for three years. 

In Uruguay, Brozek had a reputa- 
tion for being cheerful and friendly. 
Local colleagues and Government of- 
ficials considered him reliable and 
highly qualified. 

This fall, when the sugar mill was 
assembled, Brozek was called back to 
Prague. Once again, he told a friend 
he was afraid to return. The friend 
offered him shelter and asylum in 
Uruguay. But Brozek feared that if 
he remained, his sick wife and chil- 
dren would suffer reprisals. 

Two days before he embarked, the 
manager and workers of the mill 
gave a party in honor of Brozek. He 
stood up and addressed them for 
what he knew would be the last 
time. Brozek told his colleagues their 
friendship and esteem was something 
he “would never forget.” And he 
added: “I carry with me to my far- 
away country the hope that my men 
will continue working here with the 
same affection, intelligence and en- 
thusiasm they have shown thus far 

. working for their own benefit 
and that of the mill where they are 
earning their living.” 

Two days later, on November 16, 
Brozek boarded the Giulio Cesare, 
on his way home. He had bought 
medicines and gifts before leaving. 
Ten days later, he was dead. 

How did Brozek die? A fellow 
Czechoslovak at the mill, Carlos Pan- 
krac, did not think it was suicide. 


“T knew him well,” he said. “It is 
absurd to think that he hanged him- 
self with a necktie. They have killed 
him. Don’t ask me who, but I know 
it was not suicide. He did not want 
to return but decided to do so be- 
cause of his family. He sailed fearing 
for his fate. But even so, he could 
not have killed himself. I have talked 
often with him and I know how he 
thought. I do not believe that he 
was a Communist. I know that form- 
erly he belonged to the Czechoslo- 
vak Social Democratic party. He was 
acquainted with the system of force 
that prevails in his country and he 
did not want to return.” 

Uruguay’s newspapers thought it 
was suicide. La Plata thought Brozek 
was “another victim of the bloody 
tyranny that has taken possession 
of Czechoslovakia . . 
the sytem that devours men and free- 
dom and that finally chose not to 
respect his vocation and peaceful pur- 
suits.” El Telegrafo said that “when 
the moment arrived, Brozek decided 
to sacrifice himself for the security 
of his family.” “There were times,” 
the paper said, “when he returned 
home happily. But that was when 
Czechoslovakia was not cowering as 
it is now under the brutal heel of 
Communism. Possibly, the knowledge 
of the purge trial at Prague may have 
been the factor that unleashed the 
tragedy.” “In plain desperation,” El 
Telegrafo concludes, “Ladislav Bro- 
zek chose suicide to free himself by 
death of the terrible problem loom- 
ing before him.” 
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HE Forp Founpation, through 
b ps Omnibus TV show (Sun- 
days, 4:30 p.m, EST), is spending 
more than a million dollars to prove 
The first is that, while 
television is young, its program- 


two things: 


makers have already fallen deep into 
ruts. The second is that commercials 
can be cut down to proportions this 
side of martyrdom. Never has a 
million dollars been devoted to a 
better cause. 

The other day, I made an expedi- 
tion up to Ford headquarters on 
Madison Avenue. There I was struck 
by the absence of any reforming, 
holier-than-thou, hoity-toity spirit. I 
am told that the Foundation is now 
the recipient of 90 per cent of the 
income from Ford enterprises. Spend- 
ing that much money involves a lot 
of responsibility. And the men run- 
ning the show are very much aware 
that a lot of people’s eyes are on 
them. 

Back in 1948—long before Con- 
gressional committees got interested 
in such matters—the Board of Direct- 
ors became aware of the fact that 
“advancing human welfare” was too 
broad a combination of words to de- 
scribe their objective. They appoint- 
ed a group of experts to explore the 
field and suggest the most productive 
ways of investing money. Among the 
projects suggested was one “to 
strengthen, expand and improve edu- 
cational facilities.” Another idea was 
that the Foundation should do what 
it could to “increase knowledge and 
enrich our culture.” That sounds 
formidable, but the men now en- 
gaged in interpreting those words are 
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By William E. Bohn 


Ford Invests 


In Better TV 


neither formidable nor preachy. 

Last Sunday, I watched the sixth 
edition of Omnibus, along with 
three charming and smart young 
ladies. When the final curtain went 
down, I asked them how they liked 
it. They 


“First, the numbers are good; sec- 


answered unanimously: 
ond, the advertising was short and 
decent—not insulting.” I was amused. 
One day recently, after I had spent 
an hour with Harvey Matthews, one 
of the public-relations men up at 
the Ford place, I said to him: “What 
you want to prove is that television 
advertising can be effective though 
short and decent, that better pro- 
grams can be commercially success- 
ful and that people would like good 
programs if they had a chance at 
them. Is that right?” “That,” said 
Mr. Matthews, “is better than we 
have phrased it ourselves.” Accord- 
ing to my young ladies, who are not 
easily pleased, Omnibus was success- 
ful. 

One beautiful thing about the Ford 
program which my girls did not 
notice was its freedom from the 
clock. Split-second timing is the curse 
of both radio and television. A mys- 
tery play or a Western must be ex- 
actly thirty minutes long. Even if it 
loses its point and fails to make a 
mite of sense, at the end of the ap- 
portioned time off it goes. And the 
time is far from a full thirty 
minutes. You need a stop-watch to 
determine exactly how many minutes 
are lopped off by the soap man, the 
auto salesman and the engaging 
groups who express ecstasy over the 
discovery of orange juice. 


In the ninety minutes which is the 
running time of Omnibus, there 
are no interruptions. We are: all- 
too-well acquainted with the catapult- 
ing commercial of radio and tele- 
vision. The cowboy hero rides across 
the horizon on his white horse, 
wearing his wide white hat. The re- 
porter hero is just about to come 
through with the story which jails 
the crook and saves the beautiful 
blonde. Precisely at that moment, the 
ad man sends this whole imaginary 
world tumbling. By the time the com- 
mercial is over, we have probably 
wandered out into the garden or 
down to the corner bar. How the 
play finally comes out we'll never 
know. And the product which was 
advertised, we never—but never— 
shall buy. 

The Ford people are not opposed 
to advertising or to sponsors; they 
want to save both of them from ob- 
literation. They figure that their 
ninety-minute show will be paid for 
by five sponsors. Last Sunday, they 
had three, and already some of the 
million is coming back. Complete 
success would mean getting it all 
back. The men using Henry Ford’s 
money call this risk capital. The 
regular sponsors and network man- 
agers cannot afford to gamble with 
their stockholders’ money. The Ford 
people, being in a different position, 
can afford to try out the new ideas. 
Those of them that are successful 
can be turned over to the commer- 
cial exploiters. The customer will 
get the benefit—or some of it. 

I do not like all the items sent 
over the air by Robert Saudek, Di- 
rector of the Foundation’s Television 
Workshop; the plays about Lincoln’s 
youth by James Agee I distinctly did 
not like. But the Saroyan plays seem 
to me charmingly fresh and lively. 
And last week’s Mother Goose opera 
by Ravel, with Helen Hayes as nar- 
rator, suited me exactly. But whether 
you and I are pleased with this or 
that hardly matters. These people are 
giving us fresh, bright, new things. 
Even when they go wrong, they are 
exciting. 
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Neither business, Government nor any other social force should become too powerful 


Freedom Means 
Balanced Conflict 
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By Max Eastman 


NE of the unconscious mistakes of socialists was 
QO: imagine that there is a beatific end, or any 
end at all, to human history. In the utopians, this was 
excusable, for they were naively setting out to build an 
earthly paradise for man, and the idea could hardly 
occur to them that, once it was built, there was any- 
thing to do but live in it, When Marx breezed in, how- 
ever, with his great brag of being realistic and hard- 
headed, telling us that ideals are unnecessary, the ma- 
terial universe is going “upward” eternally and the next 
stage after capitalism is bound to be socialism, it does 
seem odd that nobody asked: What comes after that? 

Hegel has been smiled at for bringing the grand march 
of the Divine Idea in history to a sort of destination in 
the “practical and political condition existing in Prussia 
in 1821.” Marx never joined in this smile. Marx scoffed 





With this article by Max Eastman, we initiate another 
broad discussion of the present social climate and the 
role of the non-partisan liberal thinker in it. As with 
the previous symposium in- 
troduced by Mr. Eastman 
(“Can Freedom Survive Un- 
der a Planned Economy ?”’’ 
THe New Leaver, May 19), 
this magazine is_ seeking, 
through the contributions of 
political observers of widely 
varying viewpoints, to ex- 
plore the current = social 
framework rather than to 
commend any specific design 
for its improvement. In 
forthcoming issues, therefore, 
we will present differing and 
hostile analyses. A poet and journalist, Mr. Eastman 
was one of the leading figures in the radical movement 
for several decades. Now a roving editor of Reader’s 
Digest, he is author of Enjoyment of Poetry, Artists 
in Uniform, Enjoyment of Laughter and other books. 
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at the Divine Idea, but took the grand march in history 
with monumental seriousness. The absurdity of stopping 
a locomotive universe at the precise point where his 
revolutionary ideals were realized never occurred to 
him. Wishful thinking is too instinctive, especially among 
German philosophers, and Marx was too arrogantly adept 
at it. But if we are going to be seriously realistic, we'll 
have to make clear to ourselves that there is no end to 
the human journey. In our millennium, we'll have to be 
content if things are “going well,” and not ask them to 
exist fixedly, as heaven does, in a state of perfection. 

Another mistake of the socialists was to imagine that 
there might be brotherly peace in a free society—a settle- 
ment, that is, of all head-on conflicts of interest. all caste 
and class struggles. That might happen in heaven, but 
on earth men will always divide into groups with con- 
flicting interests. As civilization advances, they will divide 
into more groups perhaps, but not less keenly opposed. 
The task of the social idealist is not to suppress these 
divisions, or try to reconcile them, but to keep them in 
a state of equilibrium—never to let any one get out of 
hand. Our liberties depend upon the success of this 
effort. Only where every powerful group needs freedom 
for itself in order to compete with others can society 
as a whole be free. Freedom is the name of the arena in 
which various social forces contend. 

Libertarians used to tell us that “the love of freedom is 
the strongest of political motives.” But recent events have 
taught us the folly of this. The “herd instinct” and the 
yearning for paternal authority are often as strong. 
Indeed, the tendency of men to gang up under a leader 
and submit to his will is, of all political traits, the best 
attested by history. It has been so shockingly exempli- 
fied in modern times that only a somnambulist could 
ignore it in trying to build, or defend, a free society. 
His first concern should be to make sure that no one 
gang or group—neither the proletariat, nor the capital- 
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PUBLIC HOUSING: ‘FACTS DEMAND FLEXIBILITY’ 


ists, nor the landowners, nor the bankers, nor the Army, 
nor the Church, nor the Government itself—shall have 
exclusive power. 

This truth was apprehended by Plato and Aristotle, 
who preferred a “mixed constitution” in which a mon- 
arch, an aristocracy and a popular assembly divide the 
power. For modern times, it was formulated by the Ital- 
ian, Gaetano Mosca, whose concept of an equilibrium of 
social forces seems actually to define the sole basis on 
which freedom can flourish.1 Marx, of course, was un- 
touched by such ideas. Marx was not a scientist thinking 
out the forms of a new society in which men might be 
happy, but a prophet announcing a millennium to follow 
the day of doom for the kingdoms of this world. 

In sane good sense, we radicals should have been 
thankful that, when the bourgeoisie displaced the feudal 
lords, a new class of proletarians was born, capable of 
sufficient organization to stand permanently against the 
bourgeoisie. We should count it a great folly in the ad- 
vocates of proletarian revolution that they had in mind 
no other group which, in the post-revolutionary society, 
might perform this indispensable function. Among 
those convalescing from Marxism, “Permanent Class 
Struggle” would be a much wiser and better political 
slogan than “Conquest of Power by the Working 
Class.” For the idea that the victory of any one social 
force, whether you call it class, or vanguard of a class, 
or party, or executive committee, or politburo, or what- 


1. His book in the English translation is entitled—unfortunately, I think—The 
Ruling Class. He would call it the “‘political’’ or “governing” class. 
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ever you call it, could produce a “society of the free and 
equal,” is the most fatal of all Marxism’s political mis- 
takes. “Permanent Class Struggle” has, in fact, been the 
motto, or tacit assumption, of the American worker. 
And the American worker is more sophisticated than 
the European, if only because he was too lazy to do his 
homework on Das Kapital. His mind is clear of a whole 
tangle of antique, animistic and disproven notions. 

“Permanent Class Struggle” was also the program 
Trotsky proposed to his followers in case the proletariat 
should not rise in victorious revolution at the end of 
World War II. In a startling pronouncement, which his 
followers have been careful not to remember, Trotsky 
said: 


“If [at the conclusion of this war] the world prole- 
tariat should actually prove incapable of fulfilling the 
mission placed upon it by the course of development, 
nothing would remain except openly to recognize that 
the socialist program based on the internal contradic- 
tions of capitalist society ended as a utopia. It is self- 
evident ‘that a new minimum program would be re- 
quired—for the defense of the slaves of the totalitarian 
bureaucratic society.” 


For me, there is a sorrowful irony in the fact that 
Trotsky, with whom I fought day-long over this question 
of Marxism versus experimental science, should have 
to confess from the grave that his beloved doctrine has 
been proven false by an experiment, and one that he 
himself had decided was crucial. The date he set for a 
showdown is eight years past, and the proletariat has 
dismally failed to fulfill its “mission.” He believed, to 
be sure, that political democracy as well as socialism 
was dooined by this failure, but he could hardly postpone 
his “minimum program” until its doom was accomp- 
lished. He must needs have launched before now that 
struggle of permanent loyalty to the underprivileged 
which was all he had left. 

He would have to humble his mind still more than 
that, however, if he wished to pursue in a world un- 
distorted by Marxian superstition the ideal of a free 
society. He would have to recognize that other basic con- 
flicts of interest, not just that between capital and labor, 
must be regarded as permanent. He would have to 
abandon that identification of self with the working class 
—a sentimental pretense not hard for an honest mind to 
abandon—and recognize that the champion of freedom 
stands somewhat apart from all social conflicts. His duty 
to plunge in on one side or the other is conditioned by 
time and circumstance. The sole fixed aim is to main- 
tain an equilibrium—never to let any one force gain 
overwhelming power. 

This will apply as much to the trade-union bureauc- 
racy—and conceivably even to the trade unions them- 


selves—as to the bosses of industry and money. No 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





2. The New International, November 1939. 
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man with his eyes open can fail to see that, in the United 
States, the power of the captains of organized labor is 
growing to a point where it should be regarded as a 
potential threat to freedom. Even the once-individualistic 
farmers have organized a pressure group that may have 
to be leashed, or balanced off, in the cause of a free 
republic, 

It is an old question how much the course of history 
can be influenced by thoughts in the minds of men. Cer- 
tainly it can be influenced in behalf of freedom only if 
thinking men learn to shift their attack from one threat- 
ening concentration of power to another. They will have 
to learn to change their aims—and, what is more difficult. 
change their allies—as the conditions change. 


FLEXIBILITY AND DIALECTIC 


Though this will be hard for Marxists to learn, it is 
only a complete growing to maturity of that “flexibility” 
which was so prized by Lenin and so brilliantly exempli- 
fied by him. Lenin called his rare gift “dialectic think- 
ing,” and imagined that it flowed from a belief that the 
material world is evolving toward his ideals in a zigzag 
fashion. Each thing turns some day into its opposite, the 
two are reconciled some day in a “higher unity,” which 
again turns into its opposite, and so on forever—or at 
least until the believer gets where he wants to go. This 
supra-logical contraption is needful only to a man who 
has read his purpose into the evolution of the external 
world. He is tied by that act to the objective process, 
unless he conceives the world as going forward by a 
series of intrinsically unpredictable sideways jumps. In 
short. the notion of dialectic enables the believer to 
escape in practical action from the rigidity that his 
theoretical faith imposes. That is its primary value to 
revolutionary Marxism. Lenin was more accurate than 
he knew when he cried: “Flexibility of conception, flex- 
ibility to the point of the identity of opposites—that is 
the essence of the dialectic.”* How remote this Hegelian 
invention is from scientific law may be seen in the fact 
that it offers no means of predicting when, or in what 
circumstances, any of these jumps is going to take place. 
Anyone who tries to use it as a guide in action will be 
in the position of the soldier who, undertaking a dash 
across no-man’s-land, was advised to zigzag. Arriving 
on the other side with a bullet in his sacroiliac, he 
groaned: “I reckon I musta zigged when I shoulda 
heen zaggin’!” 

To a mind aware that history is not an escalator, and 
that no one knows where the objective facts are leading. 
flexibility is inculeated by the mere fact of change. It 
requires no metaphysical hocus-pocus to justify it. And 
it is attainable to a degree that Lenin, with his fixed 
faith in a millennium to be reached by “resolving the 


}. “Thoughts on the Dialectic While Reading Hegel,"’ Leninsky Sbornik, 
Vol. 1X, p. 71. 
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contradictions in capitalism,” never imagined. I can see 
no course open to the disillusioned Marxist who remains 
loyal to the ideals he set out with but to attain that gen- 
uinely scientific flexibility. 


He will have to make one further reduction in his 
Marxian pride, however. He will have to recognize that, 
in the dream world in which they conducted their 


je 


TROTSKY AND LENIN: ‘SOCIALIST PROGRAM ENDED’ 


famous sparring match, the anarchists had as important 
a piece of wisdom in their keeping as the Marxists had. 
For one of the social forces which must be held in leash 
if the libertarian equilibrium is to be maintained is the 
political government. The anarchist idea that the state is 
the sole enemy, and that once the state is overthrown 
men will live instinctively in cooperative freedom, was 
childish indeed. It was a good deal more simply and 
lucidly childish than the imposing intellectual structure 
with which Marx tried to read his youthful passions into 
history. But when the balance is struck, it will be found 
that Bakunin’s criticism of the Marxists, and that of the 
less famous Russian Machaisky, were as important as 
Marxism. 

The state occupies a special position in society because 
it has a monopoly of armed force, but that only makes 
it more vital that it should not be sacrosanct. Not only 
must the powers of the Government be limited by law 
if the citizens are to be free—that, too, was known to 
Plato and Aristotle—but it must be limited by other 
powers. It must be regarded as but one of those social 
forces upon whose equilibrium a free society depends. 
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When the stete overgrows itself, the attitude of the an- 
archists becomes, within sensible limits, relevant and 
right; just as when the capitalists swell up and presume 
to run a country, the attitude of the Marxists, barring 
their claim to universal truth, is right. 

The last forty years of American history provide an 
excellent example of the manner in which developing 
facts demand flexibility in the fighter for freedom. Dur- 
ing twenty of those years, the fight was against some- 
thing which may, for purposes of convenience, be called 
“Wall Street” or “Big Business.” Nobody who engaged 
in the struggle to unionize the steel workers, or the strike 
against the Rockefeller interests centering in Trinidad, 
Colorado, or who backed the Industrial Relations Com- 
mission of 1913-15, or the Congressional investigation 
that called old J. P. Morgan on the carpet, need feel 
that his efforts were wasted. They were directed against 
the main enemy of freedom. But that enemy has been 
defeated and the battle won. Around 1930, the United 
States Government began felling the financiers and cap- 
tains of industry, instead of asking them, what to do. 


CRASH MADE THE, CHANGE 


I was informed by one of the biggest of these captains 
that the change occurred in the Presidency of Hoover. 
He related to me how, at the beginning of the crisis of 
1929, Hoover summoned to the White House the heads 
of fifteen or sixteen dominant industrial and financial 
institutions and, while they sat listening respectfully, 
told them that, in spite of the break in the Stock Market, 
which would indicate a contrary policy, he wanted them 
to continue their expenditures for expansion and in- 
creased business. To use my informant’s words as well as 
I can remember them: “We filed out obediently and went 
home and did what he told us to. And that night I filed 
a note among my private papers, “This day marked a 
turning point in the history of the United States.’ ” 

The changing power relations indicated in that meet- 
ing were carried to completion in the ensuing twenty 
years. The labor unions, or their officialdom at least, 
rose to the position of a major social force. In alliance 
with them, the Government took over the power from 
“Wall Street” or “Big Business” or the “economic roy- 
alists.” 

Stuart Chase, a pretty sharp-eyed referee in these 
battles, announced the victory in 1942. “Big Business,” 
he said, which “dominated the official government, both 
Federal and local, in the 1920s,” has, since the Depres- 
sion, “retired to the sidelines, and in some cases to the 
doghouse.” The talk about “voracious bankers, outrage- 
ous profits, Sixty Families, greedy imperialists, wicked 
tycoons ...” is “on the futile side, if not approaching 
pure nonsense.” The class-struggle doctrine has been 
twisted by “the march of history” into “a hopeless wreck- 
age.” 


These lines, besides describing the facts with not too 
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much exaggeration, expressed a general conviction 
among what Chase calls ‘ 


‘socialist liberals.” But neither 
he nor they realized what this meant, or should mean, 
to those interested in a free society. Instead of seeing 
and defining the new menace of overgrown power, 
ensconced now in Washington and not Wall Street, they 





‘BIG BUSINESS IS NO LONGER THE MAIN ENEMY’ 


went right on fighting the defeated enemy and boosting 
the victorious power. 

“The American community must submit to Govern- 
ment and discipline if it is going to survive,” Chase said. 
“There is no path to the nineteenth century and the old 
frontier.” “In war and peace,” we must have a “strong 
government,” “a strong executive arm.” “As a people we 
had better start tomorrow morning identifying the Fed- 
eral Government at Washington with ourselves. .. .” 

This disaster need never have happened, had there 
been a general understanding of the conditions of free- 
dom. The best of the “socialist liberals” are leading us 
in the direction of the slave state only because they have 
the idea of a fixed destination, and don’t know where 
else to find it. Nothing is fixed; there is no destination. 
The task is to keep pace with history. The ideal is not 
peace but balanced conflict. Detached idealists of free- 
dom should regard themselves as a mobile force in de- 
fense of the social equilibrium. Their aim at all times 
should be to prevent the domination of society by any 
one organized idea or power. 
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GOOD DEAL of sense and non- 
A sense has come forth on 
whether the United States is bound 
to tolerate infiltration of the United 
Nations by American citizens who 
are Communists, Communist sympa- 
thizers and people who refuse to say, 
“for fear of  self-incrimination,” 
whether they are engaged in espion- 
age against the United States. At 
the present time, fortunately, sense 
seems to have the upper hand and 
a long-overdue housecleaning in the 
UN Secretariat is under way. 

But it is one of those situations 
where constant vigilance is required 
if there is not to be a lapse into bad 
old ways. In the UN, as in the State 
Department, MSA, the Pentagon or 
any other branch of Government, one 
disloyal American (like one lynch- 
ing in the South) is one too many. 

The clue to a dividing line be- 
tween sense and nonsense on this 
subject lies in understanding what 
the United Nations is and what it is 
not. Under its Charter, the UN does 
not purport to be a world govern- 
ment. In this period, when Com- 
munist UN member states are at 
war, in all but name, with UN mem- 
bers trying to uphold freedom 
against aggression in Korea, it is 
equally absurd to think of the UN 
as an association of like-minded na- 
tions pursuing common aims. 

If the UN has any value today, it 
is as a forum, a world town meet- 
ing. A covert Communist among the 
Americans in the UN Secretariat can 
do as much harm to his country as 
if he were in an important Washing- 
ton post. The UN effort in Korea 
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UN Infiltration: 
Sense and Nonsense 


makes the presence of pro-Soviet 
Americans in the UN Secretariat 
even more obnoxious. 


A document that states this issue. 


with crystal-clear precision is the 
presentment of the Federal Grand 
Jury which has been investigating 
disloyal American employes of the 
Secretariat. This document is so im- 
portant, one hopes it receives the 
widest possible circulation. Here are 
some of the key statements: 
“Startling evidence has dis- 
closed infiltration into the United 

Nations of an overwhelmingly 

large group of disloyal United 

States citizens, many of whom are 

closely associated with the inter- 

national Communist movement. 

Almost without exception, 
these same subversive employes 
with the United Nations were 
formerly employed in various de- 
partments of our own Federal 

Government. They were trans- 

ferred from one Federal depart- 

ment to another, finally ending 
up in key positions with the 

United Nations. The evidence 

shows this is not coincidental but 

part of a definite planned pattern. 

[Italics supplied]. . . . In some of 

the most flagrant and obvious 

cases of disloyalty, the State De- 
partment gave the disloyal officials 

a clean bill of health to the United 

Nations. . . .” 

In the face of this indictment, one 
would imagine there would be some 
pretty red faces in the UN, in the 
State Department and among those 
elsewhere who are responsible for 
implementing the Government Loy- 
alty Program. It is now more than 
five years since this program went 
into effect. And there are still present 
or former Government employes 


who refuse to tell properly consti- 
tuted authorities whether they are or 
have been part of the Communist 
conspiracy, or have been engaged in 
espioné ze activity against the United 
States. If it were not so serious, it 
would be ludicrous, especially if one 
recalls how often the loyalty program 
is called a “witch hunt.” 

A good example of nonsense on 
this matter of Communist infiltration 
is Leonard B. Boudin’s lachrymose 
article, “Dark Days at the UN,” in 
the Nation of December 6. Mr. 
Boudin makes the extraordinary 
statement that “Congress has no 
jurisdiction over UN employes,” a 
sweeping claim of extraterritoriality 
that would certainly not stand up if 
an American citizen employed by the 
UN were to break an American law 
on American soil. 

Mr. Boudin also asserts that “the 
non-Communist may be in greater 
danger than the Communist in Con- 
gressional inquiries, since a truth- 
ful denial of membership can lead 
to perjury indictments.” It would be 
interesting to know of one case in 
which a conviction for perjury fol- 
lowed a truthful denial of Commu- 
nist party membership. 

The recent hearings, according to 
Mr. Boudin, imperil “the existence of 
an international civil service of the 
type on which the structure of the 
UN must rest.” Actually, what has 
made such an _ international civil 
service impossible is Communism, 
with its creed of world conquest 
through international subversion. 

Mr. Boudin believes that dark days 
have come for the United Nations. 
If he means dark days for enemy 
agents, for people who will not say 
whether or not they are Commu- 
nists, whether or not they have been 
engaged in espionage against the 
United States, one fervently hopes 
he is right. For it is a definite un- 
derstatement when the grand jury 
observes: “If the situation to which 
we have alluded is not promptly cor- 
rected, the United Nations will not 
enjoy the full confidence of the 
people of the United States.” 
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CCORDING to Katherine Anne Porter, five writers 
F Seeman her generation: Henry James, James 
Joyce, W. B. Yeats, T. S. Eliot and Ezra Pound. “The 
beginning artist,” she writes, “is educated by whoever 
helps him to learn how to work his own vein, who helps 
him to fix his own standards, and who gives him cour- 
age. I believe I can speak for a whole generation of 
writers who acknowledge that these five men were, in 
just this way, the great educators of their time.” 

The influence of T. S. Eliot, both on his contempor- 
aries and on his juniors, can scarcely be exaggerated. 
First as poet, then as literary critic, then as critic of 
culture, as authority on politics, religion, education and 
many other things, he has marked this era more deeply 
than any other man of letters. So much has been written 
about Eliot, and so impressively, that it seems in a way 
superfluous, and in another way almost improper or at 
least irreverent, to comment on his work in a column of 
this kind. Yet it might be possible to speak quite simply 
of the quality of his greatness. 

When Eliot sets forth his views on social questions, I 
am willing to listen respectfully, for he is a highly intelli- 
gent man, but I do not expect to hear too many words 
of ultimate wisdom or even very many words that I 
can agree with. As a literary critic, he is always re- 
warding. and if his limitations have been underlined for 
us by the performances of some of his disciples, his 
virtues are not easily imitated. For his poetry, we—and, 
I believe. many generations to come—must be deeply 
grateful. 

The Complete Poems and Plays (Harcourt, Brace, 
$6.00) reminds us how little poetry Eliot has written. 
Eliminate the three plays and the cat poems, and you 
have less than 150 pages. Not that the plays are neglig- 
ible, either as drama or as poetry, and, for that matter, 
I am fond of the “Practical Cats.” But the influential, 
the irreplaceable Eliot is in “Prufrock,” “Portrait of a 
Lady,” “Gerontion,” “The Waste Land,” “The Hollow 
Men,” “Ash Wednesday” and “Four Quartets.” 

If I greatly admire these poems, it is not because | 
agree with the world view they present, but because that 
world view is so richly and so completely communicated. 
I suppose that any deeply felt and fully articulated expres- 
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The Poems and Plays of T. S. Eliot 
And an Omnibus of Stephen Crane 


sion of an individual’s awareness of the human condi- 
tion must have meaning for other individuals, however 
differently they may formulate their conclusions. Eliot’s 
vision has always been dark: His unregenerate period 
reached its nadir with “The Hollow Men,” but the faith 
that he subsequently achieved seems, at least to the non- 
believer, only slightly less stark than his earlier nihilism. 
If the world no longer ends with a whimper, it doesn’t 
end with a bang, and the only salvation Eliot can see lies 
in a fastidious and bored saintliness. Even in his bleakest 
moments, however, he says only what has been felt by 
all of us at one time or another, and he says it defini- 
tively. 

The plays all have some fine poetry in them, and they 
are interesting as drama as well, Murder in the Cathedral 
is too static to make a good play, and it seems to me re- 
markable chiefly for the beauty of its choruses. With 
The Family Reunion, Eliot accepted and mastered the 
conventions of the stage, though he went beyond them 
in many ways. The Cocktail Party was such a skilful 
piece of writing for the theater that it had a great Broad- 
way success—which dismayed the Eliot cult and may 
have astonished the master himself. One notable quality 
in all the plays is the flexibility of the blank verse, which 
serves Mr. Eliot in the whole range of expression from 
banal chatter to his most serious convictions. 

Stephen Crane also has been an educational force. In 
the course of his brief life—he died in 1900 at the age 
of 28—he was a great innovator, and if the literary his- 
torians and critics have tended to overlook him, many 
of his fellow-artists have learned from his work. Stephen 
Crane: An Omnibus (Knopf, $5.00) contains consider- 
able material that has not been easily available, including 
Maggie, George’s Mother, and a number of excellent 
short stories, and anyone who reads it will understand 
why Crane’s influence has reached out in a number of 
directions. 

The volume, however, has been edited by Robert 
Wooster Stallman in a singularly irritating fashion. To 
begin with, Mr. Stallman has included The Red Badge of 
Courage, which can be had in several editions. He in- 
cluded it in order to show the ways in which the first 
printed edition varies from existing manuscripts, but 
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the variations are of interest only to specialists, and Mr. 
Stallman’s footnotes and square brackets cannot fail to 
distract the general reader. He has also included nearly 
thirty pages of newspaper articles about the wreck of 
the Commodore, which led to Crane’s writing of “The 
Open Boat,” though none of this material is really rele- 
vant. He has over a hundred pages of Crane’s letters. 
many of which are of no interest. On the other hand, he 
has only three pages of Crane’s poems, though they are, 
to be sure, accompanied by ten pages of Stallman’s criti- 
cisms. 

The theme of the various introductions, which run to 
150 pages and more. is that no one but Mr. Stallman 
really understands or appreciates Crane’s work—John 
Berryman, who wrote the recent biography of Crane in 
the American Men of Letters Series, being the favorite 
target. They exemplify the “new” criticism in its most 
pedantic form, with much solemn discussion of symbol- 
ism and a great parade of literary names. (In the course 
of two pages, Crane is compared with twenty-four 
writers, from Flaubert to Hemingway.) In his long in- 
troduction to The Red Badge of Courage, Mr. Stallman 
takes pages to tell us that “analysis of his [Crane’s] 
work is nonexistent,” and then says almost nothing that 
is both new and relevant. A weaker pitch after a more 
ostentatious wind-up I have seldom seen. 

No one could be less adapted to the kind of criticism 
Mr. Stallman practices than Stephen Crane. He was one 
of the least academic of authors, not at all concerned 
as to whether he was a realist or a symbolist, and. as a 
matter of fact, quite determined not to behave like a 
professional writer. Yet he had the most extraordinary 
convictions about what could be accomplished with 
words, and, in the few years of his writing life, he justi- 
fied them. “Though he died when he was but twenty- 
eight,” says Stallman, “he left behind him more than 
enough perfections to place him solidly among the half- 
dozen major artists of American fiction in the nineteenth 
not in the first rank with Hawthorne and Mel- 
ville and Henry James but, counting work for work, in 
the second rank with Poe and Howells and Twain.” That 


century 


kind of grading, which Mr. Stallman loves, is annoying, 
but what I really quarrel with is the word “perfections.” 
It seems to me that Crane left nothing whatever that 
could be called perfect, but did leave a great deal of 
powerfully original work—work that is alive today not 
because it can be compared to somebody else’s, but pre- 
cisely because it can’t. How alive it is, any reader of this 
omnibus can discover for himself if he resolutely pays 
no attention to Mr. Stallman. 

In The Deys Before (Harcourt, Brace, $4.00), Kath- 
erine Anne Porter writes about three of the five authors 
whom, as I have already mentioned, she regards as “the 
great educators of their time.” The piece on Ezra Pound, 
a review of his Letters, is a tribute to his originality and 
his devotion to art and a balanced estimate of his unbal- 
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anced character. T. S. Eliot, whose poetry she admires, 
she rightly takes to task for uncharitable and unpercep- 
tive comments on Thomas Hardy. The title essay is a 
remarkably adroit portrayal of the James family and the 
circumstances of Henry James’s boyhood and an astute 
analysis of the shaping of his character. 

The other authors discussed in this volume are Willa 
Cather, Katherine Mansfield, Gertrude Stein, Rainer 
Maria Rilke, Edith Sitwell. Eudora Welty, Ford Madox 
Ford, Virginia Woolf and E. M. Forster, most of them 
writers with whom Miss Porter has obvious affinities and 
about whom she writes with sympathy. Her feelings about 
Gertrude Stein, however, are mixed, to say the least. She 
wrote about Miss Stein in 1927, 1928 and 1947. The 
first time, she was skeptical but a little awed. The second 
time, she turned out a skilful parody. The third time, she 
did a job on the woman, the work and the legend. 

Much of Miss Porter’s criticism would horrify Mr. 
Stallman, because it ‘s frankly biographical and that is 
for him the great heresy. Her essays make it clear how 
ridiculous his dogma is. No one can keep a sharper eye 
on the work of art, but she realizes that sometimes the 
art can be usefully approached by way of the artist, 
and, in any case, she is naturally interested in artists. 
“Of all the fine sights in the world to me.” she writes, 
“the best is that of an artist growing, great. adding to his 
art with his years, as his life and his art are inseparable.” 

The volume contains some miscellaneous pieces, about 
marriage, buying a house, roses, the Old South and so 
on, and several pieces on Mexico, where Miss Porter 
lived for several years. It is in the literary pieces, how- 
ever, that she is at her best. An intense, devoted crafts- 
man, she responds warmly to the craftsmanship of others, 
and when she writes about Willa Cather or Katherine 
Mansfield or Edith Sitwell. she illuminates her own suc- 
cesses as well as theirs. 


BRIEFLY NOTED 


Some of the great educators of all time are represented 
in Walter J. Bate’s Criticism: the Major Texts (Har- 
court, Brace, $8.00). The selection begins with Aristotle, 
Plato, Horace and Longinus, jumps to the Renaissance, 
and then moves down through the centuries, drawing 
mostly on English critics. The moderns included are 
T. S. Eliot, Irving Babbitt, T. E. Hulme, I. A. Richards 
and Edmund Wilson. 

Ray West's Essays in Modern Literary Criticism 
(Rinehart, $6.00) begins with a section on the back- 
ground, which runs from Coleridge to Babbitt. The sec- 
tion on modern critical theory includes Hulme, Pound, 
Eliot, Tate, Richards, Wilson and Trilling. A score of 
critics illustrate the practice of criticism in poetry, fic- 
tion and drama. Rather more than Bate’s, this is a vol- 
ume that one could conceivably pick up and read through, 
but, so far as I am concerned, both books belong on the 
reference shelf, and it’s satisfying to have them there. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


The Young Mark Twain = / 


Sam Clemens of Hannibal. 
By Dixon Wecter. 
Houghton Mifflin. 335 pp. $4.00. 


Sam CLEMENS OF HANNIBAL is the 
first volume of what would un- 
doubtedly have been the definitive 
biography of Twain. Its author was 
appointed in 1946 to follow Albert 
Bigelow Paine and Bernard De Voto 
as trustee of the Mark Twain Estate. 
From the huge mass of papers avail- 
able in the Estate, plus exhaustive 
researches into other documentary 
material bearing on the Clemens 
family and the early history of Han- 
nibal and Florida, Missouri, Dixon 
Wecter reconstructed this accurate, 
spirited picture of Sam Clemens’s 
life up to his departure from home 
in 1853 at the age of 18. 

This is an extraordinary book: It 
is scholarly and final without being 
dull; objective without being flat; in- 
terpretative without losing its objec- 
tivity or becoming opinionated or 
argumentative. Its virtues stand out 
all the more sharply when we com- 
pare it with its most famous predeces- 
sors. Paine’s official biography of 
Twain presented the basic informa- 
tion about the Hannibal days, plod- 
dingly and piously, accepting almost 
as gospel the figments of Twain’s 
latter-day vision of his childhood. 
Then Van Wyck Brooks, squinting 
through dark glasses that made the 
frontier resemble a Freudian inferno, 
turned the mischievous, bubbling Sam 
into a case study in repressed guilt. 
De Voto 


almost every item of the 


In reply, contentiously 
denied 
Brooksian analysis, lambasting all 
“literary theory” and, by implication, 
all interpretation, and insisting that 
Easterners like Brooks simply couldn’t 
understand the heady life of the 
frontier. Twain was a normal prod- 
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uct of that frontier, and that was 
that, De Voto maintained; there was 
nothing to explain. Each of these 
three books has its virtues, and Wec- 
ter accomplishes the difficult feat of 
including all their strong points with- 
out carrying along any of their weak- 
nesses. 

What he does, above all, is to make 
us see and feel young Sam and his 
family in Florida, on the Quarles 
farm, and in Hannibal. Wecter gives 
nothing essentially new about Sam’s 
family, but he makes me know them 
as I never had before: Sam’s woolly- 
headed. ineffectual brother Orion: 
his dour, upright father, always de- 
feated in his attempts to support his 
family as a gentleman should and 
always starting out again patiently; 
his mother, who would rather sing 
and dance than struggle to keep up 
their impoverished household, but 
whose spirit and imagination tri- 
umphed over the _ heartbreaking 
drudgery. Above all, I see the real 
Sam, his nerve-ends bare to all the 
horrors and delights of an insecure 
small-town boyhood, maddening and 
lovable in his irresistible insistence 
on being himself. As I read the book, 
I was often tempted to say that it 
was better than Twain’s own pictures 
of his boyhood. But, of course, it 
isn’t; it is different. It is biography 
and history, done with surpassing 
delicacy and skill. 

Probably the most significant as- 
pect of the book is Wecter’s demon- 
stration of something we all knew, 
but not quite so intimately or im- 
mediately as we now can know it: 
that St. Petersburg was Hannibal, that 
the life of Tom and, to a lesser ex- 


tent, of Huck was the life of Sam. 
Wecter shows how incident after in- 
cident and character after character 
in Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn came 
from Twain’s immediate experience. 
So exhaustively does he demonstrate 
this that one might expect it to lead 
to the conclusion that Twain was 
merely a writer of reminiscences. and 
not truly a creator. Somehow, that 
is just the conclusion that does not 
arise. We feel all the more wonder 
that out of Hannibal and the troubled, 
almost marginal Clemens family came 
Twain’s unsurpassed recreations of 
youth. Far from explaining it away, 
these facts enhance the mystery of the 
creation of his great books. 

Mysterious and_ inexplicable as 
genius ever remains, critics will yet 
always try to find explanations, if 
not for the existence of the genius 
at least for its particular character. 
Certainly Brooks was fundamentally 
right and De Voto wrong: There is 
much about Twain that demands ex- 
planation. He was not simply another 
Davy Crockett; he presents a chal- 
lenge that critics can’t ignore. My 
only complaint about this book is 
that Wecter doesn’t take up the chal- 
lenge, doesn’t attempt to analyze the 
dynamics of Twain’s character or to 
relate his personality to his artistic 
creations. Certainly he was aware of 
the problems and saw where some of 
the answers lay, for he offers a host 
of tantalizing suggestions and a 
wealth of material on which to base 
hypotheses. Probably he was reserv- 
ing these speculative questions for 
his subsequent volumes. 

The book is final in its presentation 
of the facts, but not in its interpreta- 
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tion of them. It stimulates our imagin- 
ation instead of setting our minds at 
rest. For example, the youth Sam 
that we read about here reminds us 
that “Youth” was Livy’s favorite 
nickname for her obstreperous but 
beloved husband, and a most apt one. 
Twain never really grew up, never 
matured, never tamed, controlled, 
compromised his self. Thus his child- 
like public rebellions and the tear- 
ful, fanciful nostalgia of his dreams 
of his youth. Thus also, at the other 
extreme, the naive, simple bleakness 
of What Is Man?, the ghastly hollow- 
ness of The Mysterious Stranger, and 
his tirades against the damned hu- 
man race for acting like human be- 
ings. He is like a child, passing with- 
out transition from buoyant exuber- 
ance to frenzied rage and back again. 


The split in Twain’s personality is 
the split in his best books, the tales 
of his boyhood, in which one side of 
the page brings us the delights of 
sunswept fields and water and the 
other side throws us into the dark 
tragedies of Injun Joe, Pap, caves, 
and cabins of wrecked steamers. 
Hannibal and the Mississippi were 
both joy and tragedy—as life to al- 
most everyone is a combination of 
joy and tragedy. But where most peo- 
ple manage to effect a reconciliation, 
however uneasy, of the two, modify- 
ing each into a middle gray that 
makes life more possible and more 
drab, Twain held them sharply apart. 
Humor was his means of living with 
these uncomfortable extremes, but it 
was not a way of reconciling them. 
From the sharpness of his dichotomy 


comes much of the tension of his art. 
It is a tension that makes for excite- 
ment, but not for subtlety or complex- 
ity or a feeling of maturity. Alternate- 
ly appear the carefree boy soaking in 
the warm summer suns and smells, 
and the lad horrified by unexpected 
scenes of violence and evil. Wecter 
shows how this alternation of light 
and dark was exactly the duality of 
Sam’s experience. Twain’s failure to 
outgrow the boy’s wide-eyed wonder 
and horror helps explain both the 
strength and the limitations of his art. 
Had it not been for the untimely 
death of Dixon Wecter, we would 
probably have had continuing vol- 
umes which illuminated this aspect of 
Mark Twain’s personality and _ art, 
and opened new vistas for further in- 
terpretation and understanding. 





Ed. and introd. by Diarmuid Russel. 


Dodd, Mead. 1,004 pp. $6.50. 


IT WOULD BE perhaps too much to 
hope that this selection of Bernard 
Shaw’s prose will help change the 
widely held notion that he was noth- 
ing but an amateur and entertainer, 
a man of no feeling, only of bright, 
hard thought. Even the editor of this 
volume tells us on the very first page 
of his introduction, as though to cau- 
tion us against forming any other 
opinion: 

“This passion for the intellect 
does give to Shaw’s prose a cold 
feeling. It is not warming as much 
other prose is, a communication 
of emotion and affection for hu- 
man beings. Shaw’s passion was of 
the head, not the heart.” 

Yet, if we approach Shaw through 
a direct, unguided reading of his 
varied prose, which this volume en- 
ables us for the first time to do con- 
veniently, we find a man who brought 
a rare kind of seriousness to every 
kind of writing he undertook, to his 
music and drama criticism, to his 
economic tracts, and to his sociolo- 
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gical attacks (on the medical profes- 
sion and modern penology). This edi- 
tion, together with Eric Bentley’s 
fine little volume of a few years 
ago on Shaw, ought to do much to 
put him rightfully alongside such 
dedicated men in English literature 
as Milton, Blake and Lawrence, what- 
ever Shaw himself might have 
thought of this company. For Shaw, 
superficially misleading though his 
manner may be, was one of the great 
affirmers of our time, in spite of his 
“disagreeing” with so much that 
the world takes for granted. He al- 
ways used his head to help his heart 
in its projects. 

Shaw’s genius lay in his finding 
the most palatable medium for em- 
bodying distasteful matter. It was 
also probably his curse, for it is so 
easy to confuse matter with manner. 
(As was once said, the public licked 
off the sugar coating and spit out 
the pill.) Consider his academically 
titled paper, “The Economic Basis 


of Socialism.” Sidney Webb, no 
amateur in the social sciences, ad- 
mired its “terse comprehensiveness.” 
Unlike most of the dry writing of 
the 19th century, however, which 
dealt with recondite statistics and 
economic law, this pamphlet, heavily 
footnoted though it is, is at every 
point concerned with people. It often 
rises to a strange poetry, as a human 
being, while retaining his identity as 
such, is thrust by Shaw into an ab- 
stract economic situation: 

“... at this point there appears 
in the land a man in a strange 
plight—one who wanders from 
snow line to sea coast in search of 
land, and finds none that is not the 
property of someone else. Private 
property has forgotten this man. 
On the roads he is a vagrant: off 
them he is a trespasser: he is the 
first disinherited son of Adam, 
the first Proletarian, one in whose 
seed all the generations of the 
earth shall yet be blest, but who is 
himself for the present foodless, 
homeless, shiftless, superfluous, 
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and everything that turns a man 
into a tramp or a thrall. Yet he is 
still a man with brain and muscle, 
able to devise and execute, able to 
deal puissantly with land if only 
he could get access to it.” 


With such passages, it is hard to re- 
member that this is a serious, solid 
economic treatise. 

Shaw’s moral passion, always well- 
modulated and carefully controlled 
so as not to lose its effectiveness, was 
nowhere so evident as when he as- 
saulted a specific social injustice. 
There are two moving yet urbane let- 
ters to the Times in this volume 
which Shaw wrote in 1925 to protest 
the exclusion from medical practice 
of a licensed doctor who assisted a 
great and knighted but unlicensed 
practitioner. His magnificent preface 
to the Webbs’ study of imprisonment 
can still move one to indignation 
against smugly followed concepts of 
criminology which forget about the 
human being involved. And nothing 
could have been so admirable and 
courageous as his principled defense 
of Oscar Wilde, here recorded in a 
letter to Frank Harris. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle to 
understanding Shaw is his insularity. 
He himself insisted on his being a 
journalist (in a moving passage that 
rises far above what is ordinarily 
considered journalism), and _ this 
may give us the clue to the difference 
between him and such of his contem- 
poraries as Yeats and Joyce. Shaw 
scoffed at estimates of his work 
which insisted on his skill as a crafts- 
man. He was almost totally uninter- 
ested in the esthetic movements which 
caught up other writers. It is this de- 
tachment, I think, so healthy in its 
freedom from fanaticism and man- 
ifestoes, which enabled Shaw to see 
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his world with exceptronat wholeness 
and clearness. 

Diarmuid Russel wisely chose to 
include in his collection the whole of 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism, a 
selection which is alone worth the 
price of the volume. Shaw’s study of 
Ibsen is many things: one of the first 
examples of modern criticism at its 
all-inclusive best; a shrewd and 
feeling analysis of Ibsen’s plays 
with a remarkably perceptive discus- 
sion of Ibsen’s use of symbolism; a 
revelation of the workings of two 
master dramatists’ minds; and more. 
But, for the moment, I should like 
to emphasize it as an illustration of 
the difference between Joyce and 
Shaw. 

Ibsen gave Shaw, among other 
things, a medium for studying and 
exposing some of the dirty corners 
of modern living. Joyce, on the other 
hand, made of Ibsen an object of 
idolatrous worship, turned him, as 
he turned everything, to his highly 
personal use, using him in his life- 
long enterprise to shock the Irish 
bourgeoisie. For Shaw, however, 
Ibsen was a leader in the painful 
progress of man to see himself with- 
out sham and with the dignity 
worthy of God’s creature. 

Shaw played with nothing—not 
with Ibsen; not with Dublin; not 
with his periodical criticism, where 
the temptation is so strong; not 
even, except in unusual lapses, with 
repartee. Most important, Shaw never 
played with politics. Yeats dreamed 
correctly of Shaw as a smiling sew- 
ing machine, for the garment Shaw 
helped whip up so good-naturedly 
with his fellow Fabians is still being 
worn in England, albeit a little ragged 
and considerably altered. (Need one 
mention here Yeats’s own disillusion- 
ing and futile excursions into the 
greater everyday world?) 

Shaw himself couldn’t have 
cared less about being considered 
clown or prophet—for his concern 
was never with appearances and ab- 
stractions, but with practical mor- 
ality. But he certainly would have 
found exasperating the insistence that 


what he had to say wasn’t of vital 
importance because his way of say- 
ing it was so pleasant. If we ‘can 
bring ourselves to see the substance 
of Shaw sharply as it really exists, 
and not through the distorting cur- 
tain which carries the sign “Warning 
—Nct To Be Taken Seriously,” we 
will be heartened at the living hope 
and belief in the perfectibility of 
humanity we shall find there. Shaw’s 
method of acting the fool while ad- 
ministering doses of wisdom will 
then have proved itself the proper 
one. But we may prefer to ease our 
disturbance by non-committal laugh- 
ter: Automatic derision, especially 
when made respectable, is always 
simpler than a response of the in- 
dividual mind. 
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SHIPLEY 


UR ERA, still quivering after 
O:". world war and already in 
the shadow of another, is in many 
ways like the period of the Restora- 
tion in England, suspended between 
two revolutions. A similar expectancy 
of disaster created a similar reckless- 
ness, a hasty snatching at the joys of 
life. a desire to dance on the edge 
of doom. This found more flowery 
expression then than now, as Robert 
Herrick’s brief “Gather ye rosebuds 
while ye may” contrasts with the five 
languages and thirty pages of T. S. 
Eliot's The Waste Land, but the 


underlying idea remains the same. 


ig 
London B 


fair lady. 


Consequent upon this grasping at 


ridge is falling down, my 


the joys of the moment—partly cause 
and partly effect—-came a heedless- 
ness of conventions and of moral 
standards, especially in sexual affairs. 
This aspect of social unconcern, from 
the Restoration The Relapse: or, 
Virtue in Danger to the current 
The Seven Year Itch,* is most ex- 
plicit in the drama. 

When we look at the plays of the 
two periods from this point of view. 
however. certain differences grow 
significant. The Restoration period 
has been called loose, profligate, im- 
moral: but a comparative view re- 
veals that it. too, had its conventions, 
which it 


rather rigidly observed. 


As Shakespeare’s “bawdy,” when 
matched with that of his sources, 
turns out to be comparatively mild. 


so the Restoration morals. when com- 


* The Seven Yoar Itch. By George Axelrod. Directed 
by John Gerstad. Presented by Courtney Burr and 
Filiott Nogent. At the Fulton Theater. 
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On Revolutions 
And Cheesecake 


pared with ours, turn out—like the 
ladies—to be comparatively strait- 
laced. 

In the most riotous Restoration 
comedy, for example, virginity may 
be chased but it remains chaste, or 
its breach is sanctified by marriage. 
The wayward women are _ usually 
equipped with dunce-browed hus- 
bands to horn. In the comedies of 
today, on the other hand, the maiden 
not only permits all barriers to fall 
but, like as not, takes the initiative 
in the tumbling. Both the suavity of 
The Voice of the Turtle (its title out 
of Scripture for his purpose) and 
the crudity of The Seven Year Itch 
make the same proffer of virgin soil 

-with no sense of soiling. 

That is another difference. The 
sexual dalliance of the Restoration 
comedy laughs in an artificial world. 
As Charles Lamb remarked. it is not 
immoral, because it is unreal and 
therefore outside the realm of morals. 
Those concupiscent females—Lady 
Fancyfull, Lady Plyant, Mrs. Frail. 
Wishfort—and 
males—Sir Novelty Fashion, Lord 
Rake, Fondlewife, Lord Plausible— 


by their very names indicate that 


Lady those lupine 


they are mockeries. The plays satir- 
ize a tendency or pillory an excess. 
The current plays present a realis- 
tic situation. This is taken for grant- 
ed, as though it were casual, which it 
is, and as though it were common, 
which—in the sense of “frequent”— 
it is not. The young girl in The 
Seven Year lich, a perfectly respect- 
able member of middle-class society, 
feels an impulse. She obeys that im- 
pulse. Then she goes as usual about 


By Joseph T. Shi pley 


her usual concerns. The play, in- 


cidentally, is inaccurately named: 
The man’s marriage has lasted seven 
years, the itch is a matter of the mo- 
ment. The husband is almost hit by 
a flower-pot falling from the terrace 
above. The girl upstairs comes down 
to apologize, so, of course, they 
must go to bed together. The next 
morning, as she goes to work, he 
hurries to his wife in the country. 
whom he loves. This is not an amour, 
hardly a triangle, not even an affair 
—just an itch. It scarcely requires 
scratching before each turns again to 
the daily chores. 

In technique, The Seven Year 
Itch recalls Dream Girl, save that 
here. we have Nightmare Boy. In- 
stead of wish-fulfilment. he has anx- 
iety dreams; but, once they are 
over, his sense of guilt has passed. 
In truth, it has been not guilt but 
fear, concern not that he has been 
unfaithful to his wife but that she 
may discover his digression. The 
thoughts are wholly selfish, without 
regard for social consequences, and 
without any effect upon the char- 
acter of either person. The body has 
“itched,” quivered, pulsed to satis- 
faction: what has this to do with such 
abstractions as the soul? That odd 
echo of the man’s fears and hopes 
which the program calls the voice 
of his “conscience” serves alternately 
to warn him and to egg him on, Not 
merely the “voice,” but the whole 


‘ 


play, is unconscionable. Can he “get 
away with it” is the question. Drama 
is built on deeper conflicts and 
crises. 

The banality of idea and of di- 
alogue with which this tale is told. 
further exaggerated by the over-act- 
ing, combine with its easy morality. 
as I prophesied over the air on open- 
ing night, to make the play a hit. Not 
much above the comic strip in 
writing and acting style, angled to- 
ward the “have a good time, for who 
knows what’s coming” point of view. 
The Seven Year Itch is a dramatic 
statement of the thought that a man 
can eat his cheesecake and have it. 
too. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Some More Post Mortems 
On the Election Results 
May I express my complete disagreement 
with Paul Sann’s reiteration of the New York 
Post in the De- 
cember 1 New Leaver. Those of us who have 
taken the trouble to learn a little about the 
record of Kefauver didn’t like the 
“Gentleman from Tennessee” line the first time 
Mrs. Schiff’s 
columns, and we still don’t like 


“line” on Senator Kefauver 


Senator 


it was handed down in one of 
“Dear Reader” 
it. The Post has consistently painted Senator 
Kefauver as 
“farmer,” as a member of Mrs. 


Club 
who. like an ape trained to use a knife and 


some sort of singe savant (or 
Schiff’s Lexing- 
ton Democratic recently expressed it), 
fork, is only giving an imitation of a civilized 


And, after all, 


considered even in the 


human being. how could a 


Southerner be same 
league with the lofty, intellectual Gentleman 
from Springfield? 

Before answering one specific point brought 
up by Mr. Sann, I believe it would be profitable 
to review Senator Kefauver’s record prior to 
the Senatorial crime investigation of which Mr. 
Sann makes so light. Here are a few quotations 
Kefauver 


2 


appeared in the Nation of last May 3: 


from an article on Senator which 


“On the basis of [Kefauver’s] efforts and 
of an anti-poll-tax platform, he ran in 1938 
for the State Senate. ... 

“He went to Congress in the fall of 1939 
and by 1947 had collaborated on a scholarly 
and detailed master plan for a sweeping 
reformation of that august body ... . the 
volume, entitled ‘Twentieth Century Con- 
> is used as a textbook in a number of 
educational institutions. .. . 

“He was the only member of the Tennessee 
delegation at the convention in 1944 to urge 
endorsement of Franklin D. Roosevelt before 
the party’s civil-rights platform had been 
written, and he was the only member of that 
delegation in the Vice Presidential balloting 
to urge that Tennessee’s twenty-four votes be 
cast for Harry S. Truman. 

“The most daring of [Kefauver’s Congres- 
sional] votes was the one he cast in opposi- 
tion to the McCarran internal-security bill 
in 1950. Saying he could not stomach the 
measure, he declined to join the liberals who 
had accepted the Lucas compromise as an 
excuse for supporting the bill. . . . He was 
the only Southerner among the seven Sena- 
tors who stood against it except Frank 
Graham of North Carolina, whose political 
career had already been terminated. . . . 
[He] also opposed the Kerr natural-gas bill 
in 1950. . . . He has fought hard for anti- 
monopoly measu.cs. . . . He has been a 
constant liberal, an internationalist, and 
something of a crusader... .” 


gress, 


The Nation article also brings out the fact 
that when Kefauver was first approached by 
some reformers who wanted him to start a crime 
probe, he “shied away at first,” until he took 


‘ 


enough time to decide that “such a probe would 
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regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


really be a matter of public interest.” Mr. 
Sann’s snide remark about the probe’s being 
“good TV fare” will be refuted by all good 
citizens who feel free to express their own 
opinions. Ask such groups as the Citizens Union 
or any other public-spirited group throughout 
the nation, and they will tell you that, as a 
result of the Kefauver Committee’s work, for 
the first time there is some hope of cracking 
the big crime syndicates. himself 
said that the Congressional inquiry was not 
intended as a solution to the problem of or- 
ganized crime, but rather as an effort to define 


Kefauver 
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DEAR EDITOR 


ONTINUED 


the problem. Mr. Sann’s arguments, since as a 
sophisticated newspaperman he knows better, 
are just plain vicious. 

Those of use who supported Senator Kefauver 
are understandably bitter about his defeat by 
the Farley forces in Chicago. What really 
“burns” us is to see him torn down once again 
by inspired sources in a really liberal periodical. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Haro_p ScHoR 


Mickey Levine is correct in pointing out 
[Tue New Leaver, December 15] that liberals 
had better learn something from the Demo- 
cratic defeat in 1952. May I add a few prob- 
lems they should reconsider? 

Americans were concerned about Communists 
in Government agencies. Harry Truman didn’t 
win over the marginal voters by dismissing this 
issue at first as a “red herring.” Neither did 
those liberals who think Red China is run by 
” nor those who denounce 


“agrarian reformers,’ 
Franco morally and politically, while keeping 
silent about the nature of the Tito regime in 
Yugoslavia. 

Roman Catholics, especially Irish Catholics, 
have been the traditional ethnic backbone of 
the Democratic party in the North. Their im- 
proved economic and social status, plus the 
Administration’s belated efforts to combat Com- 
munism, swung many Irish and other Catholics 
to the Republican party. And even fewer 
Catholics would look at the liberais if they 
really knew how the latter often oppose mere 
consideration of aid to parochial schools. Sidney 
Webb, the Socialist, worked out a system of 
aid to both Church and public schools in Great 
Britain—something so many American liberals 
won't even consider. 

Civil rights has not been sold as a necessity 
for all groups in America. FEPC propaganda 
has been directed at two or three ethnic groups, 
but the great mass of Americans consider it 
and related measures legislation for certain 
minorities. Again, secularist liberals hesitate to 
work with tens of millions of Roman Catholics 
or the main Protestant denominations. The 
liberals are used to working with the Friends, 
the NAACP, etc.; why try to work with any 
other organizations? 

Some Americans took the 1952 primaries 
seriously. They thought Senator Kefauver had 
a right to be considered for President by the 
Democratic Convention. Too many liberals 
tagged along with President Truman when he 
called the primaries “eyewash,” and with the 
big-city machines in their opposition to Ke- 
fauver. For people who have recently become 
professional politicians, some liberals often 
“mistake their enthusiasms for public move- 
ments.” 

Philadelphia Watter R. Storey 
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EDITORIAL 





Era of Decision 


E CALLED 1952 the “year of decision.” If memory 
W serves, we so characterized 1951, and 1950. And 
if we run true to form, 1953 will be spoken of as the 
“vear of decision.” At the end of each year, we find that 
the decision has not been made; still, even as we breathe 
easier, we begin to worry lest it happen during the com- 
ing year. But the very profusion of these “years of de- 
cision” suggests that no measurable time-span, no single 
event, no one big decision even, is really decisive; for at 
best all that can be decided, from moment to moment, is 
the purely negative (though nonetheless momentous) 
decision to avoid total disaster. There can be no decision, 
in the foreseeable future, that will bring what we call 
peace. This is an age of war—political war, economic 
war, psychological war, civil war, international war— 
cold war and hot war, partial war and total war—and the 
most we can realistically hope for is to prevent global 
atomic war. The many “years of decision” thus add up 
to an “era of decision.” Here is our analysis of how the 
situation has developed in the last year: 

AMERICA. Three big areas showed promise: 

1. Politics. Dwight D. Eisenhower’s overwhelming 
electoral victory seemed to point to a reinvigoration of 
(American leadership. At home, the new administration 
indicated it would not cut into the basic social and eco- 
nomic gains of the past twenty years, although a business- 
weighted Cabinet might encourage a whittling-away proc- 
ess that should be guarded against. Abroad, the Eisen- 
hower forces appear to be readying bolder—but not ad- 
venturistic—measures to counter the Communist threat. 
Judging by the bee-like activity going on at Eisenhower 
headquarters in advance of the inaugural, the incoming 
regime appears to have a penchant for order and or- 
ganization that should streamline government. 

On the Democratic side, Governor Stevenson’s prom- 
ise to be as active a “titular leader” of his party as pos- 
sible will give the party the stature it’ should have in 
opposition. It is to be hoped, too, that Stevenson will 
refurbish the Democratic organization, reducing the im- 
portance in it of those elements, particularly the big-city 
bosses, who have proved to be a dead weight. America 
will be all the healthier if, to balance the emergence of 
a new conservatism, there emerges a new liberalism. 

2. The Economy. As the old year closed, Americans 
were prospering as never before. The Wage Siabilization 
Board and other inflation-control agencies were flounder- 
ing in the no-man’s-land between old and new admin- 
istrations, but the economists were not making the dire 
predictions that a changeover might normally impel them 
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to. Deflation in the latter part of 1953, as Seymour Harris 
suggested here last week, is likely; and one might as 
well prepare for that rainiest of days—depression; but, 
if W. S. Woytinsky is right, depression need not happen. 
Cutbacks in armament production can, under a_ wise 
administration, be taken up by expanded civilian produc- 
tion. What remains is to reduce prices without letting 
them hit rock bottom, and to prevent wage slashes that 
will start drying up purchasing power. 

3. Rights and Liberties. In this most controversial 
area, the American Civil Liberties Union came up with 
a year-end survey of newspaper editors in 19 major 
cities which concluded that, “despite specific threats to 
civil liberties, conditions are better than a year ago.” A 
few who are still afflicted with hysteria about hysteria 
poured out their grief over John Carter Vincent’s dis- 
missal from the State Department on grounds of “rea- 
sonable doubt as to his loyalty,’ but many of Owen 
Lattimore’s original defenders displayed commendable 
caution in their reaction to a grand jury’s indictment of 
him on seven perjury counts—time educates. In the same 
week these events happened, the Supreme Court struck 
down an Oklahoma law requiring state employes to 
take a loyalty oath—thus continuing an anti-oath trend 
noted by the ACLU—and underlined “a continued im- 
provement in race relations” this past year by reviewing 
five school-segregation cases. As one editor summed up 
in the survey: “The free exercise of civil liberties is 
always under threat. It is under less threat now, however, 
than it was 50 years ago; it is under more threat now 
than it will be ten years from now.” 

EUROPE. The picture is not encouraging: 

1. West. Neutralism is still an important factor in 
France, our key Continental ally, while in Britain the 
virus of Bevanism (butter first, guns later) has infected 
even the Churchill Government. In France, moreover, 
the Communists remain a formidable fifth column which 
negates whatever preparations are being made for de- 
fense. Italy, whose Premier De Gasperi is reckoned head 
and shoulders above other European statesmen, is frac- 
tured into too many parties. West Germany is torn 
by criss-crossing conflicts—rearmament versus pacifism, 
democracy versus Communism and neo-Nazism, Euro- 
pean-mindedness versus nationalism, etc.—and it is still 
not possible to foretell the basic course of the Federal 
Republic. Scandinavia and Benelux remain, as before, 
the most stable and progressive elements in the European 
complex, but are too small to have decisive weight. 
Added to this sketchy but unpromising picture are these 
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facts: (1) the chief West European nations, excepting 
perhaps Britain, have shown little ability to turn US. aid 
to permanent economic advantage; (2) they have not ful- 
filled their NATO pledges and take refuge in the disingen- 
uous thesis that “quality” and not numbers will count, and 
(3) they have not created the federated Europe without 
which a European resurgence will be impossible. 

2. East. Restiveness characterizes the Iron Curtain 
countries. The anti-Semitic Prague purge and the purges 
to come in other satellite countries testify to the failure 
of Communism to make good its economic promises, and 
to mounting discontent with a condition whose ultimate 
goal is the aggrandizement of Soviet imperialism and 
the strengthening of its war machine. The continued 
migrations westward have supplied evidence that the 
peoples oppressed by Communism are more than ever in 
need of Western inspiration and guidance. 

ASIA. Though Lenin long ago saw Asia as the shortest 
way to Europe, and Stalin has consistently acted upon 
that idea, Europe acts as if it were a self-contained planet. 
NATO has belatedly, and vaguely, acknowledged a con- 
nection between the two, but projected no corollary 
strategy. Meanwhile, Korea, Indo-China and Malaya con- 
tinue to drain Western resources, India remains neutral, 
Indonesia is neglected, and the year’s one positive step— 
the Pacific Treaty—was still-born because it ignored and 
antagonized the major non-Communist Asian powers. 
Our helter-skelter approach to Asia must be replaced by 
an over-all policy that will (1) treat the Asians as equals; 
(2) help Asians win or maintain their independence; 
(3) inaugurate big-scale cultural-exchange programs, and 
(4) synchronize Asian with European policy. Priority, 
of course, should be given to the Korean, Indo-Chinese 
and Malayan theaters. 

AFRICA. In the North, Egyptian Premier Naguib’s 
assumption of an Ataturk role is one of the year’s more 
promising developments. But British policy in Iran, and 
French in Morocco and Tunisia, could result in under- 
mining the Naguib experiment, leaving Moscow the sole 
beneficiary. In the South, Malan plays into Soviet hands 
with apartheid. In Kenya, Britain repeats the French pat- 
tern in Morocco and Tunisia. Nigeria and the Gold Coast 
are examples of rapid evolution toward self-government 
which must be followed elsewhere if Africa is not to 
erupt in revolution. The West dare not repeat in Africa 
its Asian mistakes. 

We cannot afford many more mistakes anywhere. 
Peace is our objective, but we must realize that it is im- 
possible in our time. Our middle-range objective should 
be to wage the present war successfully, both to avoid 
atomic war and to make real peace possible later. If 
1953 is to be a good year for the free world, it must be 
one in which a realistic and flexible global strategy is 
formulated and each of its parts coordinated. The per- 
spective should not be to force a “decision” this year or 
next, but to cast policy in terms of an era. 
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